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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION goes to press this week 

twenty-four hours later’ than usual, that we 
may say alast word on the Presidential contest. We 
hope it may be the last word we shall have occasion 
to say. It is impossible to tell wh» is elected. The 
_jigsue apparently depends upon New York State ; 
and New York State at this writing—November 5, 
one pP.M.—is still doubtful. Massachusetts, which 
usually gives 50,000 or more Republican majority 
does not give Mr. Blaine any majority, and he 


4 EDITORS. 


will carry the State by a plurality of about 
10,000. Iowa, which gave a majority of 45,000 
for Mr. Garfield, is estimated at this writing 


to give a majority over all for Mr. Blaine of 15,000. 
These are typical facts In old Republican strong- 
holds the old-time Kepublican majorities have been 
_ generally reduced. Mrs. Belva Lockwood has not 
been heard from. Mr. Butler will not again be heard 
from. The People’s party is evidently not a party of 
the people, and, except in Massachusetts, its vote is 
utterly insignificant ; even in Massachusetts it is not 
estimated above 15,000. The St. John vote is con- 
siderably larger than that for Mr. Butler ; but it is 
not so considerable as to give even the most sangu.ne 
Probibitionist any reasonable ground for anticipating 
the early victory of a National Prohibition party. 
The Republican party has suffered the natura! con- 
sequences of nominating a man whose nomination 
was certain from the outset to divide the party and 


not become Prohibitionists. 


party has emerged from it with a strength which will 
insure respect for it by all political conventions in 
the future. The Independents have come to stay. 
They are not merely anti-Blaine men. They were not 
called into existence by his nomination; and they 
will not be put out of existence by either his victory 
or his defeat. They are a new force, and a greatly 
needed force, in American politics. They already 
hold the balance of power. They belong to no party, 
but are equally ready to use any party as an instru- 
ment, or to abandon any party when it ceases to ful- 
fill their will. They believe that voters should be 
masters, not servants. They have asserted this 
supremacy in this canvass, in spite of a torrent of 
invective and abuse ; and after being showered with 
such epithets as ‘‘ dudes,” ‘‘ kickers,” ‘‘ Pharisees,” 
and ‘‘mugwumps,” they come out of the conflict 
smiling and unhurt. If all the Independents liad 
voted for Mr. Cleveland, his election would not 
be uncertain. A majority of them doubtless fol- 
lowed their leaders into the Democratic camp; but 
many refused, and voted for Mr. Blaine under pro- 
test ; still others voted for St. John, although not Pro- 
hibitionists ; and some refused to vote at all. Those 
Independents who voted the Democratic ticket have 
not become Democrats, and do not intend to become 
Democrats; those who voted for St. John have 
They have not changed 
their party allegiance ; they have emancipated them- 
selves from party subserviency. The party in power 
can retain its power only by taking account of this 
Independent vote. And it can secure the Independ- 
ent vote only by political reform—by a purification 
of the Civil Service, the abolition of extravagance in 
public expenditure, a reduction of national taxation, 
and an administration of the Government in the 
interests of the great public, not in that of rings and 
oligarchies of any description, whether political or 
commercial. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided, by a vote 
of 3 to 5, that the Scott Law is unconstitutional. The 
Constitution of the State provides that ‘‘ no license 
to traffic in intoxicating liquors shall hereafter be 
granted in the State.” The Scott Law levied a tax on 
the sale of liquors, and made the taxa lien on the 
premises occupied for the sale. The Court holds that 
this is in effect a license law. It is to be said in sup- 
port of this decision that it confirms the view which 
has been held by many of the more radical temper- 
ance advocates, that a tax is in fact, though not in 
form, alicense. What effect, if any, the decision will 
have on the Presidential election our readers will 
learn before they read this paragraph ; but its effect 
on the Prohibition party cannot be doubtful. As the 
Constitution prohibits license, and this prohibition 
of license is held to have the effect to prohibit all 
special taxation, the only alternative left to the peo- 
ple of the State is one between prohibition and free 
liquor. Probably the temperance sentiment will 
demand the submission to a popular vote of a pro- 
hibitory amendment ; possibly the liquor interest will 
demand a like submission of an amendment allowing 
license or taxation, though that is doubtful. At all 
events, it will be strange if the next election in Ohio 
does not turn on the legal regulation or prohibition of 
the liquor traffic in some form. 


The bench of the United States Circuit Court 


many, but they were overcome in a way which dem 
onstrated beyond all question the ability and the in- 
tegrity of the Secretary. Mr. McCulloch combines a 
remarkable natural capacity for finance with a very 
unusual training in that department, and in making 
such an appointment President Arthur confers the 
h:ghest credit up:-n himself and upon his administra- 
tion. Mr. MeCulloch’s task, during the few months 
that in‘ervene before the present administration will 
go out of power, will be easy compared to that which 
confronted him when he held the «ame position nearly 
twenty years ago. It is interesting to note, in con- 
nection with the prominence recently given to the 
protection policy on the part of the Republican cam- 
paign orators, that the new Secretary of the Treasury 
is, or was, strongly in favor of tariff for revenue 
only. In his aunual report for the year 1868 he 
said : 

‘* There will be in the future, as there have been in the 
past, widely different opinions upon this long vexed and 
very important subject, but the indications are decided that 
the more enlightened sentiment of the country demands 
that hereafter the tariff shall be a tariff for revenue and not 
for protection, and that the revenue to be derived from it 
shall be no larger than, in connection with those received 
from other sources, will be required for the economical ad- 
ministration of the Government, the maintenance of the 
public faith, and gradual extinguishment of the public 
debt. While the country is not at present, and may not be 
for many years to come, prepared for the abrogation of all 
restrictions upon foreign commerce, it is unquestionably 
prepared for a revenue tariff.” 


The London ‘‘ Standard” publishes a dispatch from 
Madrid which purports to give the substance of a 
proposed treaty of commerce between our Govern- 
ment and Spain. The significance of this treaty 
is interpreted by the ‘‘Standard’s” correspondent 
from his own standpoint, and must therefore be taken 
not as simple fact, but as a very liberal translation of 
the fact. According to this correspondent the pro- 
posed treaty will be a starting-point tor a new colo- 
nial and tariff policy in the Spanish West Indies. It 
would open the Castilian Colonies to American com- 
petition against Spanish imports, but it would alse 
admit Cuba and Porto Rico into the Zollverein which 
America is gradually forming with Mexico and the 
other Spanish-speaking countries around the Gulf of 
Mexico and in Central America, on the basis of recip- 
rocal concessions and discriminating duties to ex- 
clude European competition. Canada, the British 
West Indies, and the Central American republics will 
receive the same advances from American diplomacy 
shortly. The special Hispan-American convention 
stipulates that its advantages shall apply only to 
trade between the United States and Cuba and Porto 
Rico, which is carried on under the American and the 
Spanish flag respectively. By its terms America will 
admit sugars, molasses, and raw tobacco free of all 
duty, and the duty on other articles imported from 
the West Indies will be reduced. Spain will place 
American flour and cereals imported into her colonies 
upon the same footing as those imported from Spain, 
and will make a large reduction in the duties on cat- 
tle, salt, fresh fish, and all but a very few American 
manufactured goods. Spain will also suppress the 
consular tonnage duties which are now levied at 
American ports, and promises, further, to reform the 
custom-house, harbor, and saaitary regulations and 
fines in her colonies. 
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The House of Lords is suffering a good deal by the 
letting in of light in its history incidental to the 
present discussion of its opposition to the Franchise 
bill. Now that people have begun to question the 
utility of the House,they are looking about for his- 
torical reasons to support their position, and they find 
not a few. Sir Charles Dilkes, who knows how to 
present facts effectively, described in a recent speech 
some of the obstructions which the Upper House has 
put in the way of popalar legislation during the last 
few years, and his speech gives the London ** Specta- 
tor” ground for the declaration that one-third of the 
whole force of the Representatives of the nation is 
wasted because a single peer dislikes Liberal legisla- 
tion, that obstructive peer being Lord Salisbury. The 
House of Lords rejected the Universities’ Test bill, 
which threw down the ancient walls with which relig- 
ious prejudice had surrounded higher education in 
England. In 1871 they rejected the Ballot bill, the 
bill for abolishing purchases, which effected one of 
the most radical reforims in the English army, and 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister bill, which they have con- 
tinted to reject almost annually ever since. In 1872 
they defeated a bill reserving certain common lands 
for the poor. The next year they threw out a Redis- 
tribution bill which had been passed unanimously 
by the House of Commons; in 1580 and in 1882 they 
rejected the several acts embodying Mr. Gladstone's 
important measures looking toward reform in Ire- 
land ; and last year they rejected, among other im- 
portant acts, the Scotch Government bill, and the 
Irish Redistribution bill. In other words, the House 
of Lords has rejected almost every piece of popular 
legislation in recent years ; in every instance yield- 
ing only after an immense waste of time and strength 
in the Lower House. Such a record as this does not 
help the Upper House with the people of England in 
the present crisis. 


Japan has taken another step in advance, this time 
the direction of religious liberty. Shintoism has 
een for a long time the State religion of the Japan- 
se Empire, although Buddhism some time ago forced 
itself into a status almost asimportant. The Mikado 
has now virtually disestablished the national religicn 
by formally abolishing the rank and title of a State 
priesthood, and permitting all religious bodies to 
choose their own spiritual heads. It is believed that 
this action on the part of the Mikado is the forerun- 
ner of complete liberty in matters of conscience, the 
result of which would be to place Christianity on the 
same footing in Japan as Buddbism and Shintoism. 
As a matter of fact, for the past decade the State has 
interfered very little with the Church, and now, 
while releasing it entirely from governmental control, 
the priests are warned against creating religious dis- 
turbances and feuds, which the Government declares 
will be quelled by law if necessary. 


The Court of Appeals of the State of New York 
‘have rendered a decision which makes an end of two 
of the pleas by which the venders of obscene art have 
endeavored to protect their infamous business. The 
defendant, who was on trial for selling indecent pho- 
tographs, undertook to defend his pictures by prov- 
ing that they were photographs of pictures which 
had been exhibited in the Paris Salon. But the 
Court held that the fact that a picture was permitted 
to grace or disgrace the walls of the Paris Salon did 
not determine its moral right to public sale in Amer- 
ica. We are quite competent to determine our own 
moral standards for ourselves, and certainly do not 
need to look to Paris for moral guardianship. The 
defense also proposed to introduce *‘ expert” artist 
testimony to the effect that the pictures were not in- 
decent. The Court refused to take ‘*‘ expert ” testi- 
mony on this question, and left it to be determined 
by the jury. Every father and mother is ‘‘ expert ” 
enough to be a final authority on this question. The 
right of the State to protect its homes from indecent 
art and literature, and to determine for itself, by an 
appeal to the average judgment of its citizens as 
reflected in a jury, what is indecent, is established 
by this decision. 


The opening of the Watts Exhibition at the Metro 
politan Museum, in this city, this week, will be the 
notable event of the season in art matters ; an event 
the results of which it is impos-ible to predict, since 
contact with great original minds is always fruitful 
in ways that escape observation, but are none the 
less potential on account of their obscurity. Mr. G. 
F. Watts is not only in some respects the foremost 
English artist since Turner, but it is no exaggeration 


to say that he stands at the head of the artists of the 
world in certain important particulars. Those who 
go to the Metropolitan Museum expecting to find 
there the hard, accurate technique of the French 
school, with which we are all so familiar, aredoomed 
to disappointment. They will find themselves, in- 
stead, in the presence of one of those masters of imagi- 
native forms who rely far more upon the realities of 
art than upon its dexterities. Those whose minds are 
open to the teachings of a great and noble art will 
find in Mr. Watts a worthy successor of the greatest 
painters of the past. Hestands apart from the super- 
ficial and frivolous realism which has thrown its para- 
lyzing spell over the art of the day: and by the 
breadth of his treatment, the nobility of his aims. 
and the wealth and power of his thought and imagi- 
uation, reminds us of the greatest of his predecessors. 
It will be an immense gain to art and art taste in 
this country if the study of this collection during the 
next six months shall lead artists and art students 
away from the surface work of the contemporary 
French schools to a genuine perception of the 
presence and power of imagination in all great works 
of art. 


The question of literary property, although our 
politicians could not be induced to take hold of it 
seriously last winter, is quietly making progress 
toward asettlement. The Conference of the Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of an International Copy- 
right in Literary and Artistie Works, which has just 
held its annual meeting at Berne, was founded six 
years ago for the purpose of defending and establish- 
ing in all countries the principles of intellectual 
property. A year ago a conference was held at 
Berne, at which literary societies, academies, editors, 
journalists, and diplomatists were largely represent- 
ed, and the outcome of which was a circular ad- 
dressed to all the Governments of civilized countries, 
inviting them to send a representative toa _ confer- 
ence which should take into consideration the copy- 
right laws of the world, with a view of settling 
international rights. Eleven leading nations returned 
a favorable reply, six second-class powers answered 
in the negative, and Bulgaria ana the United States 
were non-committal. At the Conference just held, 
thirteen Governments were represented; our own 
Government, according toa statement made at the 
Conference, entirely ignored a second notification. 
The ten days’ session resulted in a substantial agree- 
ment on certain points, which are summarized by the 
‘* Nation” as follows: 1. Authors placing themselves 
within the jurisdiction of the contracting countries 
will be afforded protection for their works, whether in 
print or manuscript, and will have all the advantages 
of the laws of the different nations embraced in the 
Union. 2. These privileges will be dependeut upon 
the carrying out of the conditions and formalities pre- 
scribed by the legislation of the author's native coun- 
try, or of the country in which he chooses to first pub- 
lish his work ; such country being of course one of 
those included in the convention. 3. These stipulations 
apply alike to editors and authors of literary works, as 
well as to works of art published or created in any 
couutry of the Union. 4. Authors within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Union will enjoy in all the countries the 
exclusive rights of translation of their works during a 
period of ten years after publication, in any one coun- 
try of the Union, of an authorized translation. 5. It is 
proposed that it shall be made legal to publish ex- 
tracts from works which have appeared in any coun- 
try of the Union, provided that such publications are 
adapted for teaching or have a scientific character. 
The reciprocal publication of books composed of frag- 
ments of various authors will also be permitted. It 
will be an indispensable condition, however, that the 
source of such extracts shall at all times be acknowl- 
edged. 6. On the other hand, it will be unlawful to 
publish, without special permission of the holder of 
the copyright, any piece of music in any collection of 
music used in musical academies. 7. The rights of 
protection accorded to musical works will prohibit 
arrangements of music containing fragments from 
other composers, unless the consent of such composer 
be first obtained. 


With this week’s issue of The Christian Union the 
story of ‘‘Ramona” comes to an end. It isa story 
which, on more than one aceount, we are proud to 
have given to the American public. In our judg- 
ment it has not been surpassed, if, indeed, it has been 
equaled, in dramatic power and literary skill by any 
American story since ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;” and it 
does not suffer in comparison with that incomparable 


drama in the power with which the theme has been 
treated, though the Indian life has not in it the ele- 
ments to move popular sympathy which were found 
and revealed in negro life in the South by the pen of 
Mrs. Stowe. Asa terrible indictment of the Ameri- 
can people for their cruel and critainal indifference to 
a mighty wrong, it isscarcely second even to ‘* Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and we hope and trust that it will 
compel attention of deaf ears and busy heads and 
careless hearts to the blcod of many an Abel which 
cries out from the soil to God for justice. For ten 
years past—indeed, ever since The Christian Union 
was founded—it has beem like the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness against man’s inhumanity to 
the Red Man; but its pages have uttered no voice so 
eloquent or forceful as that of Mrs. Jackson in the 
story of ‘* Ramona.” It will be publishec in book 
form by Roberts Brothers, of Boston. 
AFTER ELECTION. 

HE third dayof November. You will read these 

lines after election ; we write them before. We 
write them for those who are disappointed at the 
result, whose candidate has been defeated: but 
whether for the supporters of Mr. Blaine or for those 
of Mr. Cleveland we do not know. We only know 
that, unless all signs fail, theelection will be a very 
close one, and the successful candidate will be elected 
by a small popular majority. 

1. The canvass has been one of great moral obscuri 
ty ; but it does not indicate moral indifference on 
the part of the American people. Mr. Blaine’s elec- 
tion will not meau a condonation of political corrup- 
tion ; Mr. Cleveland’s election will not mean a con- 
donation of moral impurity. The young men of the 
Republic will not so interpret it ; for the young men 
of the Republic are not fools. The public were in 
perplexity concerning facts, not principles. If Mr. 
Blaine is elected it is because his supporters believe 
him to be an honest man ; if Mr. Cleveland is elected 
it 18 because his supporters believe him now to be a 
pure man. The nation is not indifferent as to either 
houesty or purity. 3 

Your party organs have been telling you that. the 
opposite party was one of knaves. The two party 
cries have been, Turn the rascals out : Keep the ras- 
cals out. Both party cries are false; they are 
treason to the American people ; they are treason to 
republicanism. There are good men in both parties ; 
rascals in both parties. Neither party is made up of 
saints; neither party is made up of sinners. Presi- 
dent Eliot has urged the young men to vote for Mr. 
Cleveland ; ex-President Woolsey has advised them 
to vote for Mr. Blaine. There are no purer or more 
high-minded statesmen in the country than ex Presi- 
dent Hayes, who advocated Mr. Blaine’s election, and 
Senator Bayard, who advocated the election of Mr. 
Cleveland. The last three Presidential elections 
have been very close; the people have been very 
nearly evenly divided. One might well despair of 
the Republic if he could believe that half its citizens 
were corrupt, or even the easy and willing instru- 
ments of corrupt men. It is not true. The standard 
of moral character is far from what it ought to be 
in America ; but itis higher than in England, France, 
or Germany. Whoever has been elected, you have no 
cause to despair of the Republic. __ 

2. And as the significance of your defeat is not 
what your party organs have been telling you it 
would be, so neither will its results justify their 
awful prognostications of evil. The President is the 
Executive of the Nation. His powers are limited : 
first, by the Constitution, which defines both his 
sphere of action and his powers within that sphere ; 
second, by the Legislative Department, which enacts 
the laws that he must administer; third, by the 
Judicial Department, which defines his duties, and 
protects the rights of every citizen from encroach- 
ment ; fourth, by his party, which dares not trans- 
gress the still narrower bounds set for it by public 
opinion, lest it be ejected from power four years 
from now. He has far less power in shaping legisla- 
tion than the Prime Minister of England, or even 
than the Speaker of our own House of Representa- 
tives. His election is important chiefly as it indi- 
cates the state of public sentiment in the Nation. 

Under our system of local self-government the 
matters which most immediately concern the people 
are left to their determination in the local communi- 
ties. The Prime Minister of England appoints 
county officials; the Prime Minister of France, the 
Maires or heads of the communes or townships. 
The educational system of England is administered 
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under a Minister of Education ; so is that of France. 
The whole well-being of the Nation, therefore, hinges 
When the Reactionaries 
carry Belgium, they close the public schools; when 
the Liberals carry Belgium, they reopen them. In 
America no such consequences follow a National 
election. The matters of gravest concern are deter- 
mined by local elections. The complexion of our 
public schools and the character of our public school 
teachers exercise a far more important influence on 
the destiny of the Nation than the politics of the 
President or the political character of Congress. 
Your personal prosperity is as intimately bound up 
with the condition of your town roads as with any 
but half a dozen exceptional bills which Congress is 
likely to pass. 
of the School District ; next, that of the Township ; 
next, that of the County ; next, that of the State: 
next, that of the Congressional District ; last, and 
least of all, comes that of President. Massachusetts 
and New York have gone on steadily improving in 
wealth, in culture, in material and moral advan- 
tages, in war and in peace, through all administra 
There are other States of which this is equally 
true. There are still others that have been compara 
tively stationary. Of two towns lying side by side, 
one has advanced, the other has fillen back. A 
good President cannot make the country; a bad 
President cannot ordinarily greatly mar it. 

To the disappointed voter, then, our counsel is 


this: You have done what you could to secure the 


administration which you believed would be wise, 
pure, honest. You have failed.. But the country 
has not failed. Your home is not endangered ; your 
interests and your usefulness are not impaired. The 
Republic will go on much as before. ‘Trust the 
American people. Trust those who differ with you. 
Believe in their honesty of purpose. Trust the Presi- 
dent-elect. Treat him as the President of the Amer- 
ican people. Watch him ae carefully as you please ; 
masters have a right to watch their servants. But 
watch him with kindly, hopeful eyes. Give hima 
fairchance. All the experience of past history will 
be belied if he does not make a much better |’resi- 
dent than opposition organs prophesied while the 
campaign was in progress. And turn from the heats 
and asperities of the campaign to your ordinary work 
with a hopeful spirit and a serene faith in the Re- 
public and in the God who has founded it and 
watches over it. : 

But suppose this is a contested election, and the 
controversy of eight years ago is repeated. What 
then? It will be time enough to cross that bridge 
when we come to it. And even that bridge, which 
we have crossed once, we can cross again. 


EVOLUTION IN THEOLOGY. 


HE vote of the Presbyterian Synod of South 

Carolina, condemning Professor Woodrow’s 
teaching of Evolution, by the very narrow majority 
of 50 to 45, must itself be regarded as indicating 
a very decided evolution in theology. It must be 
deemed somewl at discouraging, by those who be- 
lieve that evolution is the latest form of Anti-Christ, 
to find so able advocates and so large a minority, in 
such a stronghold of orthodoxy as the Southern 
Presbyterian Synod of South Carolina, defending the 
right of a theological professor to hold evolution in 
any form. 

The origin of man, like the origin of the river 
Nile, has been a subject of much perplexing dispute, 
because philosophy has never been able to explore 
the stream to its source, and has therefore been 
obliged to substitute hypothesis for knowledge. As 
far, however, as we go back in history, we find 
society more primitive, and men more barbaric and 
animal. Moreover, the old clear-eut distinctions be- 
tween species are now known to be artificial, not 
actual ; and while it is by no means certain that all 
species have come from a common origin, it is cer- 
tain that the origins are few in number, if there is 
more than one. Even the lines between vegetable 
and animal life, and between organic and inorganic, 
are indeterminate and ill-defined. Comparative 
anatomy and physiology have proved the physical 
kiuship of men with other animals, and embryoiogy 
has demonstrated that, whatever may be true of the 
race, each individual has been evolved through all 
the various stages from the very simplest and fowest 
of organic forms. The notion that man has been 
evolved out of a lower animal certainly does run 
counter to the old-time theological teaching ; but it 
is now accepted asa probable hypothesis by the great 
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majority of scientific students, and as a proved hy- 
pothesis, only less well established than the doctrine 
of gravitation, by some among them. 

Now, there are two ways in which the ehurch can 
meet this new view of the origin of man. She can 
undertake to suppress it. She can forbid her semi- 
naries from teaching it, her ministers from holding it, 
or her members from entertaining it. She cen label 
it infidel ; and undoubtedly this will somewhat retard 
its acceptance. This we understand to be substan. 
tially the attitude of the majority in the South Caro- 
lina Synod. We judge, from the indications reported 
in anotber column, that this majority is likely to be 
greater inthe other Southern Synods, and that Pro- 
fessor Woodrow will have either to modify his teach- 
ing or resign his chair. The Synod of Kentucky, 
which was the first to take this matter up, and has 
beep the most frank and outspoken in its condemna 
tion, thus naively defines its position : 

‘* It [evolution] ought not to be taught in any of our insti 
tutions of learning, ot because it is anti-Seriptural, but because 
it is yenerally regarded as tn its tendencies unfavorable to the 
cultivation of a devout faith in the inspiration of Seripture. 

‘* That no effort should be made by our Christian instructors 

to reconcile the teachings of the Word of God with it.”’ 
The italics are ours. By such a declaration the 
church throws down the gauntlet of defiance to a 
hypothesis of man’s origin widely entertained by 
devout, Christian, scieutific men, and invites a re- 
newal of a long-fought battle between ecclesiastical 
theology and natural science; in which thus far 
theology has always been defeated. The other 
course is that which Professor Woodrow has himself 
adopted. This is to welcome the fulles*, freest, com 
pletest scientific investigation ; to welcome all the 
established results: and to be always ready to mod- 
ify the old-time theories of theology, and the old- 
time methods of interpretation, to confor: them to 
the discoveries of modern research. This is the scien- 
tific spirit ; it is the candid spirit; it is the Christian 
spirit ; it is the spirit of a fearless faith, that dares 
prove all things and hold fast that which is good ; 
it is the spirit of the well-instructed scribe who 
does not hesitate to take things new or old out 
of the great treasury which his Lord has put 
unlocked before him. Whether the Presbyterian 
constitu‘ion is such that a Presbyterian Synod cau 
pursue this method is a question we shall leave 
the Presbyterians to determine for themselves. If 
not, the sooner they change their constitution the 
better for the future usefulness of their church. 

Evolution is a purely scientific hypothesis. It has 
no religious or irreligious character. Faith in the 
Bible is not affected by the hypothesis of evolution. For 
the negro preacher’s doctrine of the genesis of man, 
that God made one out of mud and leaned him up 
against a fence to dry, is neither orthodox exegesis 
nor orthodox theology. The process by which God 
fashioned the human body out of the inorganic 
materials of which we know it to be composed is 
no more indicated in Genesis than the process by 
which through countless ages he fashioned the earth, 
curtained it with clouds, carved its sculptured mount- 
ains, festooned and furnished it with vines and trees, 
and carp: ted it with herbage. Faith in the great 
unseen verities of religion is not affected by the hy- 
pothesis of evolution. These are attested not by 
gropings into a dim and unknown past, but by 
the testimony of present consciousness. Wher- 
ever the animal man came from, by whatever proc- 
ess he was fashioned to his present shape, his 
spirit bears its own personal witness to its divine 
parentage. We know that we are the sons of 
God, without searching among well-nigh illegible 
records of our birth. That the consciousness of right 
and wrong is no mere echo of sensuous approbative- 
ness, that the worship of God is no mere superstitious 
development of a reverence for our ancestry, that our 
realization of the infinite unseen is no mere delusive 
outgrowth of an etherealized imagination, is certified 
to us, not by theories of anthropology, but by 
the personal sense of manhood which neither the 
degradation of animalism nor the self-conceits of 
mere intellectualism are ever able wholly to eradi- 
cate. Faith in Christianity is not affected by the hy- 
pothesis of evolution. For that Jesus Christ lived, 
suffered, and died under Pontius Pilate, that he rose 
from the dead, that from his life and teachings the 
inspirations of history have gone forth, that the 
magic of his name, and of no other under heaven, has 
loosed the bonds of the slave, and fastened the bonds 
of love in marriage and the family, has diffused 
wealth, made education free, converted swords 
into plowshares and spears into pruning hooks, and 


created a peaceful and prosperous industry, are facts 


of history—the more remote attested by evidences as 
conclusive as those which attest any facts of the past ; 
the more recent, matters within our present observa- 
tion. However man reached the degradation out of 
which he is being raised into a new and divine crea- 
tion, the force which is raising him is divine, and the 
hand which is put forth to raise him is the hand of 
Christ. 

The Christian Observer” asks. ‘‘ What harm 
would result from suppressing all teaching of evolu- 
tion in our theological seminaries 7?’ We answer, the 


barm that always comes from the vain attempt to 


suppress,—the harm of substituting strife and de- 
bate for patient inquiry, and the spirit of the partisan 
for the spirit of the disciple: the harm of putting 
the theological seminaries out of sympathy with the 
thought of the age, and of turning away the best 
young men from the ministry because free thought, 
eucouraged everywhere else, is suppressed in the 
pulpit: the barm of teaching scientific men to 
contemn tbe church for its false fears of free in- 
quiry : the harm, above all, of teaching the people 
to put their faith in Christianity on a false founda- 
tion, not on the testimony of their own conscious- 
ness to the truth of God and his righteousness, not 
on the testimony of history and life to the truth of a 
Divine Christianity saving men for eighteen centu- 
ries and saving them to-day, but on medieval theo- 
ries of Biblical interpretation and of man’s origin 
and history -theori:s some of which have long since 
been abandoned by all theologians except such as the ° 
Rev. Mr. Jasper, of Ptolemaic notoriety ; others of 
which may follow the same fate: and none of which 
are integral or essential parts of the revelation of 
God’s grace to men. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


F the publication of the Bulwer-Lytton love-letters 

does not disgust the English-reading peoples, we 
shall have to modify our jndgment of the strength of 
the old Anglo-Saxon instinct of decency ; andif it does 
not develop a strong feeling against such revelations 
in the future, we shall be greatly disappointed. The 
correspondence in question is not only repulsive in 
tone, it is absolutely inane and puerile; there is not 
a flash of wit or a touch of genius to redeem it. The 
only possible interest in it arises from the fact that 
it concerns a man who secured, not eminence, buta 
wide reputation, in literature; and it is against the 
legitimacy of such an interest that every true lover 
of literature ought to protest. Lord Lytton’s literary 
reputation has already gone into an eclipse, from the 
shadow of which it will never again emerge with any 
considerable degree of brilliancy. The unreality 
which pervades almost everything he wrote, the ab- 
solute untruth imbedded in the mass of his work, 
doom it to early and final obscurity. Literature is 
a serious business for serious men, not a dexterity 
for men of slight insight and feeble morality ; it is, 
if it deserves the name, the outcome of genuine 
living and thinking, not the theatrical and clever 
mechanism of a man who studies effects, and puts his 
thoughts together as an artisan joins piece to piece. 
It is a good while since Tennyson wrote those scorch- 
ing lines, taking old Timon as his text: 

“So died the Old ; here comes the New. 
Regard him ; a fainiliar face ; 
| thought we knew him: What! it’s you, 
The padded man—that wears the stays— 


Who killed the girls and thrilled the boys 
With dandy pathos when you wrote ! 

A Lion, you, that made a noise, 
And shook a mane ex papillote.”’ 


‘ You talk of tinsel! Why, we see 
The old mark of rouge upon your cheeks. 
You prate of nature! You are he 
That spilt his life about the cliques. 


‘ A Timen you! Nay, nay—for shame! 
It looks too arrogant a jest— 
The fierce old man—to take his name, 
You bandbox. Off, and let him rest !”’ 
What the Laureate wrote in his haste, and proba- 
bly in his wrath, the world repeats at its leisure, and 
knows to be no more than the truth. The domestic 
life of such a man is of no possible interest to any- 
body outside the Lytton family, and if it were, the 
silly letters that have been made public ought to have 
been suppressed. To suppose that they will find 
interested readers is to insult the intelligence and 
decency of the English race. 
The publication of the Balwer. Lytton correspond- 
ence would be «small matter in itself; its impor- 
tance lies in the fact that itis symptomatic ; that itis 
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only a single fact in a category of similar facts. There 
isa natural, healthy curiosity about eminent men, 
and there is a morbid, unnatural, debasing curiosity ; 
the first deserves recognition, the second is a thing to 
be shunned and repressed. True hero-worship—deep 
reverence for men because they stand for great truths 
and are ministers of great gifts—is a noble and 
ennobling thing . but running to and fro after great 
men simply because of their fame is a vulgar and de- 
grading thing. Carlyle’s scathing epithets applied 
to the curiosity mongers are not a whit too severe. 
Good, promising men and women, who, left to them- 
selves, would have done solid. honest literary work, 
are turned into prigs and insiccere stylists by ignorant 
adulution. The great mass of gossip about ren of 
letters which makes up so largely the driftwood of 
newspaper talk is silly and offensive ; it profanes a 
genuine character and career, it drags a great pro- 
fession down to the intellectual level of superficial 
society, and it begets in those who read and repeat 
it an essentiall, vulgar attitude toward the highest 
things. 

Literature, like the church, is beset with cant; its 
great and controlling ideals are surrounded by im- 
pure mists; its phrases of deepest import are re- 
peated by irreverent tougues until they lose all mean- 
ing and become emptied of all sacredness. This is 
especially true to-day, when every topic that rises for 
an instant to the surface of public attention is made 
the focus of ten thousand pens. The great danger to 
our permanent and genuine literature just now comes 
from its necessary and inevitable contact with the 
ephemeral and frivolous writing of the day. We are 
in serious peril of losing all thought of the true 
mission and scope of literature in the sea of small- 
talk which returns upon us like an incoming tide 
with every rising sun. In that flood of gossip Mr. 
Osear Wilde shows a larger bulk than the author of 
‘‘Paracelsus,” and one so loses his intellectual per- 
spective that at last the two seem to move in the 
same orbit and to belong to the same illustrious 


eompany. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


FTER all, it is the silent yet omnific spiritual and 

ethical forces that move the world. The Naza- 
rene, going a ‘‘ foot-passenger” through a little spot in 
the geography of the world, has changed the world’s 
history, and is still the archetype of the world’s millen- 
nium. It has been refreshing, in this week of political 
foam and bombast, of scurry and yell, to note the gath- 
ering of some women in their fif/h annual meeting in 
Mount Vernon Church. This band of quiet, unostenta 
tious followers of the Master have disarmed criticism by 
their patient and «ffective wcrk, and deserve a place of 
regard among the female missionary organizations of the 
land. The Woman's Home Missionary Association. 
presided over by Mrs. Danielson, and in the hands of 
an efficient board of directors, has increased its receipts 
the past year by more than thirty-three per cent; has 
increased the number of missionaries in its employ one- 
third, who labor among the Indians, negroes, and poor 
whites; has formed twenty auxiliaries, and in all de- 
partments of its enterprise reports a successful year’s 
work. I regard it as one of the significant signs of the 
times that a woman, on such an occasion, should de- 
liver an address like that of Miss Alice B. Merriam: 
modest, clear, incisive, graphic, and pathetic. Her 
brilliant picture of the missionaries going their rounds 
among the Mormons, Indians, and negroes suggests 
the weal of these forces that are destined to conquer 
barbarism as the sun conquers the night. A colored 
teacher of Springfield, Tenn., Miss S. M. Collins, and 
Mr. Washington, a colored teacher in Tuskeege, Ala., 
also spoke effectively «f their work. This Association, 
unlimited in its territorial scope, free to work in all 
parts of the land, ard to co-ope:ate with ©’ her organizi- 
tions, where they can do the most good, might properly 
be called the flying artillery of home missions, substi- 
tuting for powder and ball light and life. Instead of 
thirty-three, the receipts should increase a hundred per 
cent. the coming year. 

In another direction, the industrial and mechanical 
forces, which are large factors in our social and national 
problem, as represented in the two Fairs that have been 
open some time, are illustrations of the real powers that 
operate against, and in spite of, the narrow, dogmatic, 
sectional, and corrupting influences of the party politi- 
cians. While politicians and party ‘‘ whoopers up” have 
been howling ‘‘ bleody shirt,” I have stepped into these 
Fairs, and as I have seen exhibits from Southern States, 
evidences of the resuscitating influences of mechanical 
and agricultural industries, I have felt that not Northern 
coercion, but broad, Christian patriotism and Gospel 
charity, encouraging the arts of peace and fostering the 


) spirit of fraternity and co-operation, are the essentials 


in the solution of the Southern question. The Mech - 
ics’ Charitable Fair, which has been open eight weeks, 
has drawn about 150,000 adult visitors, averaging some 
3.000 a day. 

Whenever there is a pressure in theology or politics it 
is curious to note the large number of people who are so 
interested in you that they volunteer to keep your con- 
science for you. , They will cleanit, windit up, and set 
a-going ‘“‘just right” gratuitously. Paul ‘‘kept the faith ;” 
but these men know how to keep your creed and your 
platform, and are anxious to relieve you from the duty. 
I often hear the remark, ‘‘I do not see how he can vote 
that ticket!” Iam shown printed letters. some of them 
from laymen to clergymen, which ask in _ pathetic 
strains, ‘‘ How can a Christian,” or ‘‘ How cana Christian 
minister” vote so and so ? It seems never to occur to these 
regulators of the voter's conscience that the other man is 
often quite as intelligent, and in purity of conscience 
quite as susceptible to truth, as they are. To what 
lengths will the party spirit push men ! 

It is suggestive to note, as at the Woman’s Meeting 
the past wéek, how at all the great missionary gather- 
ings of the past year or two the motive urged is the 
‘Jove of Christ.” I donot believe that any intelligent 
Christian fears that the ‘‘ nerve of missions will be cut ” 
so long as the ‘‘ love of Christ ’ is the ‘‘ constraining ’’ 
motive with his followers. 

The Prospect Street Congregational Church in Cam- 
bridgeport, which has been disturbed for some time by 
internal dissensions, has at last done a sensible thing by 
extending a unanimous Call to the Rev. David N. Beach, 
of Wakefield. Mr. Beach accepts and will soon enter 
upon his new lubor. He has done admirable work, 
since he left the seminary in New Haven, as pastor and 
preacher, and one year as the writer of Sunday-school 
question books. 

The Rev. George A. Gordon, cf the Old South Church, 
preached at the chapel of Harvard College Sunday 
evening. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


“THE annual mee’ * of the Woman’s Board of 

Missions for the lu.crior, the 29th and 30th of Octo- 
ber, at Minneapolis, was in every way an enthusiastic 
and inspiring gathering. In the absence of Mrs Moses 
Smith, the President, Mrs. Lyman Baird was made 
temporary Chairman. From the Treasurer's report it 
appears that the total receipts for the year have been 
$49,005: the expenditures, $48,792. To the Board 
there are 1,248 auxiliary societies, with an average mem- 
bership of more than twenty. The State of Minnesota 
is the banner State in gifts and progress. Next year the 
Board will endeavor to raise $60,000. | 

The Rev. J. H. Parr, of Wilmette, was dismissed by 
council October 27. Though brief, his pastorate has been 
eminently successful. Under his leadership the church 
has built for itself an attractive house of worship, de- 
clared itself independent of Home Missionary aid, and 
at the same time contributed generously to the objects 
ordinarily remembered by the Congregational churches. 
He leaves wholly on account of ill health, and goes 
at once to the Tillotson Institute, Texas, as preacher 
and pastor. 

In the Jewish congregations reverent mention was 
made, Sunday, of that noble centenarian, Sir Moses 
Montefiore, whose gifts have gladdened the hearts of 
Gentiles as well as of Jewsin nearly every part of the 
world. The Friday evening previous there was a yreat 
gathering in his honor at Central Music Hall. Several 
addresses were made by leading Jews. Rabbi Hirsch 
spoke with great power and brilliancy. Truly there is 
seed that scattercth and yet increaseth. 

The death of Wilbur F. Storey, editor and owner of 
the ‘“‘ Times,” on Monday last, suggests the contrast 
between those who live for their fellow men and those 
who live for self. Mr. Storey was a successful man. 
His estate is worth a million or more. He was a man 
of great ability and tireless energy. But, as the news- 
paper nolices observe, he had few friends : nd many 
enemies. Neither age nor sex was spared in his col- 
umns, and no interests, however sacred, could hope to 
escape for any long time the wounds of his envenomed 
stylus. The one thing for which he labored was news, 
the more startling and personal the better. During the 
war the paper was suppressed for its disloyalty, but by 
the clemency of Mr. Lincoln, and through the interces- 
sion of Judge Davis, was allowed to go on again. Mr. 
Storey was a menta] wreck at thetime of his death. He 
had been divorced from his first wife. He second wife 
died several yearsago. His third wife survives him, and 
will, perhaps, inherit most of his property. He leaves no 
children. A brother and several nieces will strive to 
secure a part of the estate. Mr. Storey was born at 
Salisbury, Vt., in 1819. His education was slender. 
He worked his way up through a printing office, be- 
came owner of a paper at Jackson, then at Detroit, 


Michigan, and finally of the ‘‘ Times,” which, by his 
unrivaled energy and industry, he brought up to its 
present commanding position. He leaves an unfinished 
palace on the Grand Boulevard, upon which he has 
already spent a quarter of a million, and which will call 
for nearly as much more to complete and furnish it. He 
has left nothing in the way of benevolence, and will not 
be mourned here in Chicago as this same city would 
mourn for the Jew whose centenary has just been com- 
memorated. 

Dr. Arthur Little, recently home from a three months’ 
vacation in Europe, was given a very hearty reception 


by the people of the New England Church last Friday 


evening. Sunday morning he gave an account of the 
way in which he had spent his Sundays while abroad. 
He returns in vigorous health, and enters upon his work 
with renewed hopefulness and energy, and with in- 
creased prospects of usefulness. 

The reception of Mr. Blaine, Saturday evening, sur- 
passed anything lately seen in Chicago. It is estimated 
that at least 20,000 men walked in the procession, many 
of them the leading business and professional men of the 
city. Thespace about the Grand Pacific Hotel, and the 


open square around the Custom-House, were filled with - 


a sea of the upturned faces of those who were anxious to 
catch a sight of the man who, it is believed here, will), 
before this letter gets into print, have been chosen Presi- 
dent of the United States. True, there is some Republi- 
can disaffection even here. There are a few Independ- 
ents who are going to vote for Cleveland ; some will vote 
for St. John, though the publication of the circumstances 
attending his treatment of his first wife and the obtain- 
ing of a divorce from her will hurt him seriously. 
Many good men are in the dark. They cannot vote for 
Governor Cleveland, and they are astonished and grieved 
that any whom they have respected and honored in years 
past should advocate his election ; they cannot vote for 
General Butler ; they do not believe in prohibition as a 
present issue or in St. John as its candidate. They are 
Republicans ; its principles are dear to them ; they do 
not think that its work for the South is done; and yet 
they do not quite like Mr. Blaine. Whether they will 
vote next Tuesday, or refrain from voting, is as yet uncer- 
tain. Such persons care very little for the fact that the 
Democrats under Carter Harrison are determined that 
the Republicans shail have hard work to vote at- 
all. Not only has the County Board changed the 
places for voting, putting them into saloons, alleys, 
and out-of-the-way places, where they are reached 
with difficulty, but it has so diminished the number of 
polling-places as to render it well nigh impossible for 
all the votes in the larger Republican precincts to be 
cast. Appeal has been made to Judge Blodget, of the 
United States Court, and it is expected that he will order 
the opening of additional voting-places. Should he de. 
cide that he has no authority in the premises, the people 
will find a way to vole and to have their votes counted. 
The better part of the community has had enough of 
Democratic rule, and wonders what Independents can 
see in its Presidential leader that they should desire his 
election. The‘ Tribune ” has done vod service in print- 
ing the registry lists in full. They contain about 120,- 
000 names. A careful examination of these lists will 
doubtless detect errors and prevent fraud. Already 
several persons are in jail for attempted violation of 
law. 

One of the gratifying results of this unfortunate cam- 
paign is the formation in this city of a Young Men’s 
Republican Club. It is made up of those who do not 
and will uot hold office. Its object is to secure the nomi- 
nation and election of good men, the enactment and en- 
forcement of good laws; in a word, the purification of 
our politics. It will make its influence feit here next 
Tuesday, and after the election, in the party to which it 
belongs. It believes in Republican principles, and looks 
to the Republican party to bring forward the new issues 
and the new questions which the times demand. The 


general sentiment here is that the present campaign has | 


been made altogether too personal. It has created too 
many personal animosities, separ ited too many friends, 
made too little of the really great questions at stake. One 
thing is certain. Four years hence the platforms of the 
great parties will not ignore moral issues, and though 
the Republicans may not see the way clear to an adoption 
of prohibition as a national issue, they will make it 
evident that they are the friends of righteousness and 
temperance. 
November 1. 


A calculation has been made as to the amount ot intoxi 
cating drinks consumed in Prussia, and the following result 
has been arrived at; The consumption of eau-de-vie is an- 
nually about 261,000,000 liters (nearly two gallons) for every 
inhabitant. The quantity of wine consumed in Prussia 
during 1882 was 2,751,452 gallons, which, at. the average 
price of 1s. 21-2 d. per liter, represents an average expendi- 
ture of over $18,000,000. The quantity of beer consumed 
was 108,000,000 gallons, which, at about 25c. a gallon, gives a 
total of about $25,000,000 ; the whole expenditure upon beer, 
wine, and spirits being not far short of 1-10th of the whole 
annual revenue of the kingdom. 
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from the hands of rifling boys. 


Nov. 6, 1884. 
IN ABSENCE. 


Br D. 
| Sa one, between us lies the vexing sea, 
= And weary leagues of mountain and of plain. 
Though o’er the lengthening space I mastery gain 
To backward send my constant thought of thee, 
Would that thy voice might answer make to me, 
As here I see the happy lovers go 
Through fragrant meadows to their calm retreats, 
While the old tale they tell, which well [ know, 
My voice instinctive unto thee repeats. 
And yet, belovéd, though we dwell apart, 
Our voices hushed e’cen to the listening ear, 
How oft they mingle in yon upper sphere, ' 
Asking for each—heart answering unto heart— 
God’s greater love, and knowing he will hear ! 
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AUTUMN ON THE PRAIRIES. 


By C. Barrows, 


HE gold and scarlet of New England autumnal 
scenery are unknown upon the prairies, save 
where the woodbine or the poison ivy casts a mellow 
redness over the trees among which they climb. Summer 
wanes and the season waxes into winter without the 
brilliance and glory of our wooded and hilly States. 


- But there is a beauty all its own that the prairie can 


boast. ‘“‘If L cannot carry forests, neither can you 
crack a put,” Emerson makes the squirrel say to the 
mountain. So if these broad stretches of level country 
cannot flaunt the gay and festive colors of New Eng- 
land, neither can the stony, niggard fields of that upland 
country show such an air of satisfaction as they rest 
from their labors. | 

Miles and miles of dry cornstalks rustle in the warm 
breeze, unbent by the heavy ears still hanging at their 
sides. Yellow pumpkins blink in the sunshine among 
their frost-bitten leaves. The orchards are all aglow 
with ruddy fruit. The persimmons are beginning to 
show their tempting fruit among the withering leaves, 
The pawpaws vainly strive to hide their luscious bunches 
The bittersweet tangles 
the busbes by every creek, and is just bursting open its 
brilliant berry. The flowers have almost gone, but 
here and there a belated sunflower appears—not one of 
the garden monstrosities, but one of that graceful race 
that follows the steps of pioneer man, and that gilds 
every step he has taken in the Western wilderness. A few 
evening primroses and a blue salvia or two peep from 
under the osage-orange hedges that are pelting tbe ground 
below with their beautiful yellow balls. Rarely, an ex- 
quisite gentian, twin to its fringed sister of the Hast, 
unfolds its rich blue petals. Dut the time of the tlowers, 
like the singing of birds, is past. Everything seems 
preparing for rest, save the wheat which stretches away 
in a floor of exquisite green to the far-away circle where 
earth and sky clasp hands. 

This is not our first glimpse of the fine rolling prairies 
of Kansas, where one seems to be always climbing end- 
less hills. But the ten years that have passed have 
seen a great change. Then one could drive where one 
would, with a delicious sense of freedom. No fences 
debarred one from the privilege of feeling the soft 
prairie grass beneath his wheels. Or the way led down 
to creeks through avenues of ragweed so tall that horse 
and buggy and driver were quite hidden from view. 
No bridges spanned the streams, but every horse was 


trained to ‘‘take the ford,” no matter how swift or 


angry the water's flow. 

The town of Parsons, which was then known as “‘ the 
infant wonder,” has maintained a steady growth. Mac- 
adamized roads, paved sidewalks, rows of brick build- 
ings, churches, schoolhouses, and banks, and good 
substantial homes, have been evolved from the cluster 
of shanties and log cabins which so short atime ago 
was the nucleusof this bustling little town of eight thou- 
sand people. And this is but a sample of scores of 
towns in this Western country. 

As one drives about among the farms the progress is 
quite as apparent. Ten years ago a great ark of a 
wagon, with two or three apples stuck on to a stick 
adorning the front, was hailed with delight as the bringer 
of fruit from Arkansas ; now every farmhouse has its 
orchard. The pleasant pastime of driving at one’s 
sweet will is gone. Long hedges, or fences of cruel 
barbed wire, bid the traveler keep to the highway. 
Many of the streams are bridged, and where creeks and 
rivers must still be forded an upright post, marked with 
numbers, indicates the depth of the water, so one can 
venture in with some assurance that when in midstream 
he will not be carried down the muddy current. Sub- 
stantial farmhouses are replacing the cabins and box- 
houses of ten years ago, and occasionally a barn rears 
its head in great pride. The herds of cattle have in- 
creased and multiplied, but the grunt of the pig is still 
the national sound. One hears it everywhere. The 
black and spotted beasts are under every green tree and 
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in all the pastures. They are the first and easiest source 
of money ; as a bright Western farmer said to a literary 
friend, ‘‘ It is easier for me to live by my pig than for 
you by your pen.” 

Eastern Kansas abounds in streams. One of the 
prettiest of these isthe Neosho River, winding between 
willow fringed banks. Spanish oaks, red oaks, and the 
broad-leafed variety that bears the ‘‘overcup” acorn, a 
mossy cup an inch and a half in diameter, abound. 
Black walnuts stand thick along the wooded shores. 
This glorious autumn weather shakes down their nuts 
from the lofty branches, and side by side with them the 
pecan nuts patter down on the fading leaves. This river 
and its sheltering trees invite the birds to rest on their 
southern journey. The coming of autumn is in no way 
more marked than by the flight of passenger birds. One 
can any day sitin a skiff and paddle about the reedy 
shores and scare up tlocks of wild ducks, waders, and 
river hens, while overhead the noisy wild geese take their 
southward way. High up above them flocks of white 
herons sail swiftly by, while their curious, musical ery 
floats down to the listener below. (uails now and then 
make a flurry among the crackling leaves, and on a 
young cottonwood tree a meadow-lark is whistling its 
comrades together. Scattered chips along the shore, a 
cleverly cut brunch in the edge of the stream, the pe- 
culiar mark of claws, and of a broad and heavy tail, show 
where the beaver has been doing his autumn work. Civ- 
ilization has driven away the larger animals, though a 
wolf went through the wheat last night, an opossum was 
caught this morning, and a pretty deer came down to 
drink of the river by moonlight. 

Another bird of passage now seeking winter quarters 
is the white-winged emigrant wagon, with its motley 
array of men, women, children, and household furni- 
ture. It isthe most pathetic thing in the West. Most of 
these emigrants are westward bound. A gleam of hope 
lights up their faces, and as they stop to ask for hay or 
straw and a bucketful of water there is a cheerful 
alacrity in their speech and manner, though often if you 
question them you find they have still the world before 
them where to choose. Many, however, are driving 
with their faces turned eastward, a disappointed, hope- 
less set of folk. ~The horses are gaunt, the children 
look pinched, and the women never smile. They have 
taken their hand from the plow; the furrow wis too 
hard to turn. 

In spite of these golden October days and the plen- 
teous harvests and smiling homes, the autumn has a hid- 
den sting in this open prairie country. An unaccustomed 
ear is surprised en a bright, sunny day to hear the fre- 
quent reply to the every-day «question, ‘‘ How are you 
all ‘*‘ We are more or less of us chilling.” But he soon 
finds that, next to the weather, the universal topic is 
‘‘the chills.” It is a satisfaction to know, however, that 
proper sanitary care, and obedience to common sense 
dictates, preserve many from this unwelcome guest. 
There is one happy home, at least, in the Neosho Valley 
where wise precaution bars the door to this enemy, and 
to whom the prairies are never more dear than when 
touched by the gentle hand of autumn. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 
AUTUMNAL MEETING. 
By THE Rev. A. H. Braprorp, D.D. 


NE of the most memorable meetings which this 
venerable body has ever held has just closed its 
sessions in London. It was the largest gathering which 
has been known inthe history of the Union. Seventeen 
hundred people were entertained by the London 
churches, and the hospitality of the metropolis was so 
great that more than two hundred homes were without 
the guests which they hopedtoentertiin. But it was not 
for its size that this meeting was chietly remarkable. It 
will be remembered as the occasion on which Joseph 
Parker, D.D., presided, and delivered one of the noblest 
addresses ever delivered from the chair of the Union. 
Indeed, I think itis safe tosay that if any other man 
had been Chairman the attendance would have been far 
smaller. In giving an account of this memorable meet- 
ing it is right to commence with its most memorable 
feature. On Tuesday morning, October 7, at the early 
hour of half-past nine, the City Temple, where the 
meetings convened, was crowded to its utmost capacity. 
Many were unable to gain admittance. After the devo- 
tional services Dr. Parker arose, and was greeted with 
long.continued and unanimous applause. Dr. Parker is 
immensely popular in London, and still more so through- 
out England, where his helpful books have been widely 
read. 

After a graceful introduction he announced as his 
subject ‘‘ The Larger Ministry.” It was a glorious ideal 
to place before a body of Christian workers. Commenc 
ing with the remark that the ministry rested on four 
foundation stones, viz., God, Inspiration, Jesus Christ, 


-and Immortality, and placing himself squarely on an 


evangelical interpretation of these doctrines, he ad- 
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vanced to a practical consideration of the work of the 
ministry. Special emphasis was placed on the fact that 
men should try todo and be encouraged to do what 
they can do best. Let the preacher preaca and the pas- 
tor visit, and recognize as broad and noble the work of 
those who can preach only in conversation. His gra- 
cious and beautiful appreciation of the work of the min- 
ister’s wife, often not understood by those who criticise, 
elicited rapturous applause, and many eyes were turned 


‘toward the beautiful and accomplished woman in the 


gallery who has made Dr. Parker’s home one of the 
most attractive in London. The woman who could be 
the inspiration of such a passage in the address as that 
which referred to the wives of ministers, deserves all 
the applause with which the passage was received. 

Of course Dr. Parker paid his respects to political 
questions in Great Britain—no Nonconformist can open 
his mouth in these days without doing that—and when, 
standing every inch a man, he declared, ‘‘ l ama work 
ing man, and the son of a working man,” it seemed a+ 
if those staid Englishmen would shout themselves hoarse. 

But I cannot do more than call attention to the #1. 
dress, which was received with great approbation, which 
was evangelical and inspiring, which was intellectual 
and spiritual, and which sent every Christian pastor to 
his work with warmer enthusiasm and with a nobler 
conception of its grandeur. 

The assembly was fairly representitive. Mcst of the 
prominent Congregationalists of England were present. 
In the audience I saw such men as Henry Allon and J. 
Guiness Rodgers ; Dr. Macfadyen, of Manchester; Dr. 
Mutrhead, the missionary from China ; Mr. R. F. Hor- 
ton, who was nominated an examiner at Oxford, and 
defeated because he was not in the Established Church ; 
Joshua Harrison, who appears more like the late Dr. 
William Adams than any man I ever met; Dvr. Bevan, 
who seems to belong to New York more than to Lon- 
don ; and a host of others, who, thongh unknown across 
the Atlantic, are doing noble work in England. Among 
all these, omnipresent and benignant, the father of all, 
and apparently loved by all, moved the gracious pres- 
enceof Alexander Hannay, the Secretary of the Union. 
Dr. Hannay was at the National Council in St. Louis, 
and is well known in the United States. Besides these 
must be mentioned one other man, to whom more than 
to any other the success of the mecting was due, the 
real author of ‘‘ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” the 
man who has done more than any living Englishman to 
stimulate all classes to desire to find a solution for the 
problem of poverty and misery in London—the Rev. 
Andrew Mearns, Secretary of the London Congrega- 
tional Union. Andrew Mearns is oneof the.noblest men 
lever met, and no man coming to London who is in- 
terested in philanthropic work should fail to catch a 
sight of his face. 

This leads me to speak of the subjects which were con- 
sidered at this meeting. Afterall, there was but one sub- 
ject, and that was the relation of the Church of Christ 
to the outcast poor. That subject is first in all English 
meetings. At the Social Science Congress at Birming- 
ham the problem of poverty was most prominent ; at the 
Church Congress at Carlisle the same subject had a 
large, if not the largest place ; and it was the chief topic 
at the Congregational meetings which have just closed. 
The sermon by the Rev. Alexander Macennal was on 
the value of manhood, and he showed that when this 
was overlooked all churches and institutions had failed. 
This was held to be the center of Christianity. ‘** Much 
of what you call infidelity is only sheer misery,” the 
preacher declared. 

Two discussions followed on phases of this subject ; 
one on what should be the attitude of Christians toward 
the poor, and the other on mission halls. ‘‘ A fair day’s 
pay fora fair day’s work” was the burden of one side, 
and terrible and bitter was the wail which found a voice 
in these workers among the poor in the East of London. 
They may be inclined to fanaticism, but they present 
facts, and facts are terrible orators at times. (ne re- 
mark made by a layman and a manufacturer may inter- 
est some on our side of the water. Hesaid: “If you 
insist on carrying out these theories there is nothing for us 
to do but to return to the old days of protection.” In 
other words, he said we cannot give a fair day’s pay for 
a fair day’s work without protection. The echoes of 
‘‘The Bitter Cry ” sounded all through the discussion, 
and the subject was adjourned to the May meeting. But 
the next day, when the paper on Mission Halls was 
presented, the whole subjectcame up again. Dr. Bevan 
made a magnificent speech on the subject. The burden 
of the discussion was as follows: Mission halls connected 
with the churches and in sympathy with them are to be 
encouraged in all ways, but independent ventures are 
not desirable. 
who were most strenuous on this point were the very 
ones I expected would oppose it. It was declared that 
the pastor of not more than one church in all the East of 
London can live on his salary, and most of them have 
not only to work, but to pay for the privilege of work- 
ing. But one feature of the discussion was full of en- 
couragement. ,When one sees the quality of the men who 


Curiously, and surprisingly to me, those — 
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are giving their lives to this work among the poor, it is 
im possible not to feel that the church within a few years 
bas advance far along the line of an appreciation that 
the Gospel is for the poor. 

Of course, other topics were considered, but they 
excited but little interest. Any subject that touches 
the condition of the masses in England, or that looks 
toward larger liberty, is sure of eager attention and 
wide hearing. Even the farewell missionary meeting, 
when fifteen missionaries were sent out with a benedic- 
tion, was not so interesting or inspiring as the meetings 
when the condition of the heathen in England was con- 
sidered. 

The fraternal salutations of the Congregational 
churches in the United States were tendered by the 
Rev. Arthur Little, D.D., of Chicago, and the Rev. A. 
H. Bradford, D.D., of New Jersey, and they were most 
heartily and enthusiastically received. The hospitality 
of the London churches was lavish in the extreme. 
Dinner was served every day at the Holborn Restaurant 
—the Delmonico’s of London—and on one evening an 
elaborate and excellent concert was given, so that the 
ministers and delegates from the country had a taste of 
the choicest music of the metropolis. 

The impression which these meetings have left upen 
me is that the Congregational ministers of England and 
Wales are an able, consecrated, cultured body of Chris- 
tian men, who are possessed with one idea as with a 
passion, and that is, that they are servants of Him who 
came to seek and to save that which is lost. 


——--—- 


A POPULAR NOVELIST. 


OVELS of observation, of description, of analysis, 
of archeology, of psychology, abound in this 
novel-producing and novel-reading age ; thereis hardly 
an epoch of history which has not found portrayal in 
some romance; hardly a philosophical theory which 
has not had its exposition at the hands of some novelist ; 
hardly any aspect of international and cosmopolitan life 
which has not been miscroscopically studied by some real- 
ist ; hardly any poetical conception of character which 
has not stirred the imagination of some idealist among 
the romancers And yet the great theme on which all 
these many-colored fabrics are hung—some whole-woven 
with deft fingers, but most of them shreds and patches 
—remains unexbausted and inexhaustible: life con- 
tinues to take on new and surprising forms, and to 
the end of time will present combinations unsuspected 
before, and as full of interest and suggestion as were its 
earliest manifestations to the earliest men. 

It is certain that no novelist succeeds who has not 
some kind of power. It may be alow grade of power ; 
it may be a power for evil; but it is, nevertheless, 
power, and therefore a thing to be recognized and 
studied. Success is by no means the criterion of liter- 
ary excellence ; but, on the other hand, success is not, 
as some critics would have us believe, an evidence of 
lack of literary skill and conscience, a sure indication 
of inferior aims or of a deliberate ‘‘ writing down” to 
the popular taste. Too much of this spirit was shown 
for a long time by some critics in dealing with the 
successive ventures in fiction of Mr. E. P. Roe. Every- 
body knows that Mr. Roe’s novels have had a great 
popular success; have sold, in fact, well up into the 
hundred thousands; therefore, some of his earlier 
critics seemed to reason, there must be something wrong 
about Mr. Roe’s literary ethics or gifts; he must be 
‘writing down” to people. It is pleasant to remember 
that there were some among this jury, who have held in- 
quisition on Mr. Roe’s achievements in the field of fiction, 
whe stood out against their fellow-craftsmen, and 
that among these dissenters from the general course 
of critical opinion were such critics as Dr. Rip- 
ley; men who held the writing of books to be 
a@ serious business, and not a mere dexterity in 
the selection of words and the framing of sen- 
tences. The popular judgment on Mr. Rve was pro- 
nounced long ago, and there is evideuce that the crit- 
ical judgment is coming into harmony with it. Mr. 
Roe’s early books had serious faults, but Mr. Roe has 
had from the very beginning of his career the genuine 
instinct of the arti-t, in that he has had a teachable spirit 
and has been eager both to learn and tounlearn. That 
attitude is now bringing him its results in a surer taste, 
a growing command of the resources of English 
specch, and a more complete possession of his themes. 
He is, unless all signs fail, entering upon a new stage 
in his career as a novelist, and one in which he will re- 
ceive the recognition which has been denied him in 
some quarters. 

Mr. Roe has already given the world a considerable 
body of fiction ; sufficient in bulk to disclose very clearly 
the sources of his power and the characteristics of his 
style. The most casual glance through these volumes 
brings out the fact that he is distinctively and primarily 
an American writer; every book he has written grew 
out of American soil, and could have grown nowhere 


1A Young Girl's Wooing. By E. P. Roe. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co,) 


else. The characters, the incidents, and the landscapes 
of his stories are not only American, but the conceptions 
of life, the habits of thought, the attitude of men toward 
women and of women toward men, are radically and 
fundamentally American. The American home and 
home life, not in their exceptional developments, but in 
their average comfort, purpose, atmosphere, and affection, 
are nowhere else more clearly and effectively described. 
The simple fidelity to the law of duty and of rectitude ; 
the patient bearing of burdens: the sturdy independ- 
ence which weighs men with unflinching courage in the 
scales of actual manhood, and has no deference for sta- 
tion or money ; the quiet self-sacrifice of motherhood 
and sisterhood ; the aspirations of youth without opportu- 
nity, and the courage and heroism of maturity under 
heavy disabilities ; the breaking away from ignorance 
and narrowness into larger life—all these experiences, in 
which the history of average American homes is writ- 
ten, are to be found in Mr. Roe’s pages, and through 
them have passed into the possession of an uncounted 
host of readers. 

It follows almost as a matter of course that Mr. Roe’s 
conception of his art is vital rather than literary ; that 
is, that his books grow in his consciousness rather than 
are deliberately formed and put together with a nice eye 
for the relatioa of parts. Whatever art he gains in deal- 
ing with his theme grows out of it as the fragrance 
breathes from a flower, and is not consciously put there. 
At the root of every one of his stories will be found 
some actual experience, some vital act of some actual 
man or woman. ‘‘ Making a call on one of my parish- 
ioners one October,” he once said, ‘‘ a chestnut burr lay 
in my path, and the thought occurred to me that there 


wasa book in that burr if 1 could find a way to work it > 


out. From my purpose and that burr resulted my most 
successful book.” In nearly every novel which he has 
published Mr. Roe has told, in a preface, the story of 
the book, and in every case it will be found that the 
genesis lay in some vital suggestion of nature or life. 
And it is because of this vital quality, this nearness to 
daily life, this intimacy with average men and women, 
that Mr. Roe has secured such a great audience, and 
has become to them something more than a novelist ; he 
has made himself a teacher, in the sense in which every 
writer who deals with life and art earnestly is a teacher, 
and cannot help being ateacher. This vital element 
is, after all, the essential element in literature ; it must 
make art its plastic mold, but if it is deep, intense, and 
commanding, it sometimes moves men, and survives 
change and yezrs, without the aid of art. To possess it is 
to possess the secret of power and influence ; to be with- 
out it, even if one has richly the artistic instinct, is to 
reach the eye but not the soul, to secure a passing admi- 
ration but to miss that crown of sweetness which is the 
reward of those who speak from and to the heart. 

Mr. Roe has been called a writer of religious novels, 
and it is certainly true that religious motives are con- 
trolling in many of his stories ; but it is that religion of 
noble thinking and noble living in whose genuineness 
and beauty all true lives are set. The world is full of 
unspoken and unwrilten idealism; among the most 
ordinary people there is an instinct, an unexpressed and 
inarticulate aspiration, for large, aspiring life. No 
speaker can address the best nature of any audience 
without kindling an emotion which, for the moment, 
touches the most commonplace faces with supernal 
beauty. The kingdom of heaven is within the most 
illiterate and undeveloped man, and he who opens the 
door into the splendors of that immortal visiou, who 
brings into the clear light of consciousness that glorious 


| destiny, finds everywhere a deep and reverent response 


It is to this latent idealism, this possible nobility, that 
Mr. Roe makes his appeal, and it is because this minis. 
try has been committed to him that we recognize in him 
a gift greater than which in kind no man ever receives. 
Blessed are those who send down into the valleys of 
obscure living the light which tonches the mountain- 
tops with the radiance of heaven itself. Mr. Roe has 
never written a novel in which this impulse to make life 
truer and nobler in purpose and spirit has not run like 
a golden thread through plot, incident, and character, 
and at the end left over all the illimitable sky of hope 
and aspiration. | 
Another gift which has secured Mr. Roe a host of 
readers is his ability to tell a story with interest and 
effectiveness. He has that quality all too:arein current 
fiction, the dramatic instinct; and he has it in a very 
genuine form. Life in his eyes has a continuity and 
coherence which give it unity and deep significance. Its 
meaning may be obscured by all manner of outward 
shows and observances, but there are crises when the 
depths are broken up and the smoldering fires burst 
into visible flame. Mr. Roe does not always handle his 
narrative with the highest skill, but he always knows 
when the critical points are reached, and puts forth his 
whole power at the right moment. He dramatizes the 
inner experiences with genuine skill ; most of his stories 
describe the unfolding of spiritual euergy and purpose, 
and yet the process is never presented subjectively ; it 
is always brought into clear light in action and char- 


acter. There is among all men an instinct for the 
dramatic form, and a keen appreciation of it; the 


Orientals are not alone in their love of stories; the 


Western races have the same craving. This instinct is 
the unconscious recognition of the meaning that under- 
lies human life, of the great laws that shape and mold 
it, and which are continually. revealing their majestic 
presence in the routine of common history. Mr. Roe 
is one of the writers who understand this potency in 
ordinary things, and who have the power to represent 
dramatically those invisible but impressive operations of 
the divine law which make human life worth living. 


It is the purpose of this article to indicate the sources’ 
‘of that success which has come in such ample measure 


to Mr. Roe; asuccess due to genuine literary gifts no 
less than to single-minded, earnest, and entirely con- 
scientious devotion to his work. It is too early to point 
out the limitations of that power. Mr. Roe has yet, if 
we mistake not, bigher degrees of excellence to attain 
in his art, and his spirit and attitude are such as to invite 
the truest inspiration and to promise his best work. He 
isa genuine man speaking to men out of a ripening ex- 
perience, with a deep sense of responsibility, and with a 
noble ambition to put under all lives the leverage of his 
own high purpose 


A WORD FOR AULD LANG SYNE. 
pe 

EING now in the seventh decade of my life, and 
having looked through old and young glasses 
both at home and abroad, a few reminiscences of olden 

times, even in this busy age, may not come amiss. 
Memory carries me back to a little village in Massachu- 
setts, afew miles only from the ‘‘ Athens of America,” 
through which meanders the Charles River, lovelier far to 
my youthful eyes than in after years appeared the 


famous Rhine of legendary lore; so wonderful is the_ 


glamour youth throws over its environments. Near 
this silvery stream lived our favorite poet, Longfellow, 
whose stanzas have awakened a response in so many 
hearts. 

One of the most prominent features of this little nook 
which survives in the memory is that of the ‘‘ old white 
meeting-house,” outlined on the sky, looking so clear 


-and cold in the distance, within so bare and desolate, 


with its high-backed, square pews, the seats of which, 
thrown up on their hinges during the prayers in worship, 
were wont to come down at their close with « deafening 
roar. In those days prayers in divine service were long, 
yet no one dared to sit during them, and although none. 
perhaps, like Eutychus, fell out of the window, yet the 
writer of this sketch remembers seeing, ofttimes, a 
woman carried out in a deep faint. 

The great ‘‘ sounding-board”’ over the pulpit was 
a constant source of anxiety to the youthful peace, as it 
looked liable at any moment to fall down on the head of 
the consecrated pastor. 

The ‘‘ body pews” extended across the house, in front 
of. the pulpit, and were designed to accommodate the 
deaf and elderly persons of the congregation, while the 
deacons occupied little square pews perched directly up 
under the pulpit. The deacons of that period seemed to 
be a grave, solemn set of men, wearing the old-time queue. 

The choir of those days was made up of the young 
members of the congregation, and was divided off into 
treble, tenor, and bass. The leader, striking his 
pitch-pipe, gave the keynote, and then began the 
wonderful chasing of the different parts through the 
verse, until, after various entanglements seemingly inex- 
plicable, they all came up at length in full harmony. 
The music of those days would doubtless grate on ‘ pol- 
ished ears polite” of the present dav; still it is a ques- 
tion if feelings of true devotion were not more en- 
kindled by listening to the grand strains of old ‘‘ Den- 
mark,” or the more plaintive ones of ‘“‘ China,”’ than are 
now called forth by the ravishing notes of the modern 
quartette. Now we listen and applaud ; then we joined 
in heart and voice, and worshiped God. 

Mention should be made of another feature of old- 
time church worship. The ‘‘ tithing man” was always 
present to preserve order, and. woe to the luckless 
maiden in the choir on whose face appeared the involun- 
tary smile, for the long finger of that official, extended 


‘toward her, immediately pointed her out to the whole 


congregation. 

Another custom peculiar to the times was that of 
reading notes from the pulpit, sent in by members 
of the congregation in extraordinary circumstances, 
whether of joy or sorrow. 

The writer remembers when a child hearing notes of 
this description read: ‘‘ Your pastor and wife desire 
this congregation to unite with them in thanksgiving 
upon the birth of a child ;” and as the pastor in question 
had a numerous family, this song of praise was often 
heard. In some cases, by accident, the reading of these 
notes became almost ludicrous ; as, for instance, in case 
of bad punctuation ; the following note was thus read in 
a seaport town near by: ‘‘A man going to sea his wife, 
requests prayers for his safety.” a 
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The well-built brick parsonage stood near by, and 
persons coming from a distance enjoyed the hospitality 
of the kitchen on Sunday at noon, as the intermission 


between the services was short. It was pleasant to see 


the elderly women as they left the house, holding by 
the hand the little foot-stove of the day, well replen- 
ished from the pastor’s fire with the means of keeping 
warm the body, while they entered the sanctuary to 
warm their souls by the burning words which fell from 
their pastor’s lips; for the gospel of love was preached 
from that pulpit in that early day. 

This period antedates that of Sunday-schools, Re- 


-ligious cxercises were prepared for the young people, 


and the monthly catechetical lectures proved to be a 
bond of union between pastor and pupil, resulting in 
much good. These were the days, too, ip which children 
derived some knowledge of Dible history even from the 
tiles which adorned some of the old-fashioned fireplaces 
of the age. Opportunities for improvement were per- 
haps at that time less frequently presented to the young, 
but a thorougn use seems to have been made of “all that 
were available. 

In succeeding years the writer well remembers being 
present at Harvard Commencement when General La- 
fayelie was the guest of the day; and one can never for- 
get the benevolent face of the sturdy old soldier as he so 
gracefully bowed while continuous allusion to his pres- 


ence was made by the youthful speakers of the occasion. 


Neither was it covsidered a small matter to listen to the 
graceful and polished eloquence of Everett ; but when 
Daniel Webster, with his massive presence and burning 
words, appeared before them, great indeed was the en- 
thusiasm of that audience. ‘‘ There were giants in those 
days.” 

There, too, were gathered ‘celebrities of the tinfe, most 
of whom bave passed beyond our mortal ken. Of noted 
women, not a few, among whom should be mentioned 
Sarah Margaret Fuller (as she was then called), whose 
budding precocity even then marked her out for a fa- 
mous literary career. In childhood she was a visitor to the 
parsonage, as well as Miss Hannah Adams, of whose 
eccentricities so much has been said. It would scarcely 
be imagined that the windings about the simple country 
muanse would be so intricate as to oblige Miss Ad:.ms, 
after a sojourn of days, to inquire her way to and from 
her chamber, every time she left it! 

The writer of this sketch well remembers, when a cbild, 
of Miss Adams's visit to the parsonage at a time when a 
little party of literary people were gathered in honor of 
the guest, and of the surprise on witnessing the pastor’s 
wife take Miss Adams into an adjoining room and re- 
move one of the two caps which adorned her head, and 
then escort ber quietly back to her friends. 

The wife of the lon. Fisher Ames, of that place, hav- 
iny reared a large family, was ieft at the age of fifty years 
with more time for mental pursuits than she had for 
years enjoyed, and then commenced the study of the 


French language, in which she became a proficient. 


Mention could be made of similar examples, but the 
subject is inexhaustible. : 

There were women, too, in those days. 

The books of that day were fewer than at the present 
time, but were they not more thurougbly read? To day 
the world is full of books ; but how much gleaning it 
requires to get the best ! 

Then we feasted on Edgeworth, Barbauld, Hannah 
More, and Mrs. Sherwood, among women. Scarcely 
any woman of ordinary scholarship of that day but 
read and was familiar with Shakespeare, Milton, and 
the old British poets. Then came the tales of Walter 
Scott, whose works have uever been surpassed by any 
modern novel writer. 

In years succeeding appeared, for the young, Jacob 
Abboit’s books; and what a power for good have they 
been, and will still continue to bein our land! When the 


Rollo” books were published, they soon found their way 


into the family of the writer, who can testify to the in- 
terest with which they were devoured, for, in the course 
of years, as they came to the last boy, but little of them 
remained but what had made a sure lodgment in the 
memory. 

But this reminiscence of olden times is growing too 


prolix, and some one has said ; 


* Pray do not fill your pen again.”’ 


RAMONA. 


BY HELEN JACKSON. 
XXVL. 
HE Capitan’s house faced the east. Just as day 
broke, and the light streamed in at the open 
door, Ramona’s eyes unclosed. Felipe and Aunt Ri 
were both by her side. With a look of bewiidered ter- 
ror, she gazed at them. 
‘‘Thar, thar, naow! Yer jest shet yer eyes ’n’ go 
right off ter sleep ag’in, honey,” said Aunt Ri, compos- 
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edly, laying her hand on Ramona’s eyelids, and com- 
pelling them down. ‘‘ We air hyar, Feeleepy ‘n’ me, 
’n’ we air goin’ to stay. I allow yer needn't be affeerd 
o’ nothin’. Go ter sleep, honey.”’ 


The eyelids quivered beneath Aunt Ri’s_ fingers. 
Tears forced their way, and rolled slowly down the 
cheeks. The lips trembled ; the voice strove to speak, 


but it was only like the ghost of a whisper, the faint 
question that came—‘‘ Felipe 7” 

‘* Yes, dear! I am here, too,” breathed Felipe. ‘*‘ Go 
to sleep. We will not leave you |” 

And again Ramona sank away into the merciful 
sleep which was saving her life. 

‘Ther longer she kin sleep ther better,” said Aunt 
Ri, with a sigh, deep-drawn like a groan. ‘ Lullow I 
dread ter see her reely come to. be wus the 
fust; she ll hev ter live it all over agin !” 

But Aunt Ri did not know what forces of fortitude 
had been gathering in Ramona’s soul during these last 
bitter years. Out of her gentle constancy had been 
woven the heroic fiber of which martyrs are made; 
this, and her inextinguishable faith, bad made her 
strong, as were those of old, who “had trial of crue! 
mocking, wandered about, being destitute, ailiicted, 
tormented, wandered in deserts and in mountains, and in 
dens and caves of the earth.” 

When she waked the second time, it was with a calm, 
almost beatific smile that she gazed on Felipe, and whis- 
pered, ‘‘ How did you find me, dear Felipe?” It was 
rather by the motions of ber lips than by any sound that 
he knew the words. She had not yet strength enough 
to make an andible sound. When they laid her baby 
on ber breast, she smiled again, and tried to embrace 
her, but was too weak. Pointing to the baby’s eyes, 
she whispered, gazing earnestly at Felipe, ‘‘ Alessan- 
dro.” A convulsion passed over her face as she spoke 
the word, aad the tears tlowed. 

Felipe could not speak. He glanced heiplessiy at 
Aunt Ri, who promptly responded: ‘* Nuow, honey, 
don't yeow talk. “T’ain’t good fur ye; Feeleepy 
me, we air in « powerful hurry ter gil yer strong ’n well, 
’n’ tote ye out er this—” Aunt Ri stopped. No sub 
stantive in her vocabulary answered her need at this 
momeat. ‘I allow ve kingo’n a week, ef nothin’ den’t 
go ay’in yemore ’n see naow ; but if yer git ter talkin’, 
thar’s no tellin’ when yer ‘ll git up. Yeow just shet up, 
honey. Well look arter everything.” 

Feebly Ramona turned her gratetul, inquiring eyes 
on Felipe. Her lips framed the words, ‘* With vou ?” 

“Yes, dear, home wiih me,” said Felipe, clasping her 
hand in his. ‘‘1l have been searching for you all this 

An anxious look came into the sweet face. Felipe 
knew what it meant. How often he had seen it in the 
oldentime! He feared to shock her by the sudden men- 
tion of the Sefiora’s death : yet that would harm her less 
than continued anxiety. 

‘‘] am alone, dear Ramona,” he whispered. ‘* There 
is no one now but you, my sister, to take care of me. 
My mother pas been dead a year.” 

The eyes diJated, then filled with sympathetic tears. 
‘Dear Felipe!” she sighed ; but her heart took courave. 
Felipe’s phrase was like one inspired; another duty, 
another work, another loyalty, waiting for Ramona. 
Not only her child to live for, but to “take care of 
Felipe”! Ramona would not die! Youth, a mother’s 
love, a sister’s affection and duty, on the side of life— 
the battle was won, and quickly, too. 

To the simple Cahuillas it seemed like a miracle ; and 
they looked on Aunt Ri 8 weather-beaten face with some- 
thing akin to a superstitious reverence. They ther. 
selves were not ignorant of the value of the herb by 
means of which she had wrought the marvelous cure ; 
but they had made repeated experiments with it upon 
Ramona, without success. It must be that there had 
been some potent spell in Aunt KRi’s handling. They 


| would hardly believe her when, in answer to their per- 


sistent questioning, she reiterated the assertion that she 
had used nothing except the hot water and *‘ old man.” 
which was ker name for the wild wormwood; and 
which, when explained to them, impressed them vreatly, 
as having nodoubt some signilicance in Connection with 
the results of her preparation of the leaves. 

Rumors about Felipe ran swiftly throughout the re- 
gion. The presence in the Cahuilla village of a rich 
Mexican gentleman who spent gold like water, and kept 
mounted men riding day and nigit after everything, 
anything, he wanted tor his sick sister, was an event 
which io the atmosphere of that lonely country loomed 
into colossal proportions. He had traveled ail over 
California, with four horses, in search of her. Ile was 
only waiting till she was well, to take her to his home 
in the south; and then he was going to arrest the man 
who hud murdered her husband, and have him hanved ; 
yes, hanged! Small doubt about that ; or, if the law 
cleared him, there was stiil the bullet. This rich Seftor 
would see him shot, if rope were not to be had. 

Jim Farrar heard these tales, and quaked in his guilty 


soul. The rope he had small fear of, for well he knew 


the temper of San Diego County juries and judges; but 


the bullet, that was another thing; and these Mexicans 
were like Indians in their vengeance. Time did not tire 
them, and their memories were long. Farrar cursed 
the day he had let his temper get the better of him on 
that lonely mountain-side ; how much the better, no- 
body but himself knew—nobody but he and Ramona ; 
and even Ramona did not know the bitter w ole. She 
knew that Alessandro had no knife, and bad gone for 
ward with no hostile intent; but she knew nothing be 
yond that. Only the murderer himself knew that the 
dialogue which he had renorted to the judge and jury, 
to justify his act, was an entire fabrication of his own, 
and that, instead of it, had been spoken but four words 
by Alessandro, and those were, ‘‘ Sefior, I will explain ;” 
and that even after the first shot had pierced his lungs, 
and the blood was choking in his throat, he had still run 
astep or two further, with his hand uplifted deprecat- 
ingly, and made one more effort to speak before he feil 
io the ground dead. Callous as Farrar was, and clear 
as it was in his mind that killing an Indian was no 
harm. he had not liked to recall the pleading angui-h in 
Alessindro’s tone and in his face as he fell. He had 
not liked to reeall this even before he heard of this rich 
Mexican brother in-law who bad appeared on the scene ; 
und now he found the memories still more unpleasant. 
Fear is a wonderful goad to remorse. There was an- 
other thing, too, which to his great wonder had been 
apparently overlooked by everybody ; at least, nothing 
had been said about it; but the bearing of it on his 
case, if the case were brought up a second time and 
minutely investigated, would be most unfortunate; 
and this was, that the only clew he had to the fact 
of Alessandro’s having taken his horse was that 
ihe poor, half-crazed fellow had left his own well 
known gray pony in the corral in place of the 
horse he took. A sirange thing, surely, for a horse- 
thief todo! Cold sweat burst out on Farrar’s forebead, 
more than once, a3 he realized how this, coupled with 
the well known fact of Alessandro’s liability to attacks 
of insanity, might be made to tell against him if he 
should be brought to trial for the murder. He was as 
cowardly as he was cruel: never yet were the two traits 
s/parate in human nature ; and after a few days of this 
torturing suspense and apprehension, he suddenly re- 
solved to leave the country, if not forever, at least for a 
few years, till this brother-in-law should be out of the 
way. He lost notime in carrying out his resolution ; and 
it was well he did not, for it was only three days after he 
had disappeared that Felipe waiked into Judge Wells's 
ottice, one morning, to make inquiries relative to the 
preliminary hearing which had been held there in the 
matter of the murder of the Indian, Alessandro Assis, 
by James Farrar. And when the Judge, taking down 
his books. read to Felipe his notes of the case, and went 


on toysay, ‘If Farrar’s testimony is true, Ramona’s, the 


wife’s, must be false,” and, ‘“‘at any rate, her testimony 
would not be worth a straw to any jury,” Felipe sprang 
io his feet, and cried, ‘‘She of whom you speak is my 
foster sister ; and, by God, Sefior, if I can find that 
man, I will shoot him as I would adog! And I'll see, 
then, 1f a San Diego County jury will hang me for rid. 
ding the country of sucha brute!” And Felipe would 
have been as good as his word. It was a wise thing 
Farrar had dene in making his escape. 

When Aunt Ri heard that Farrar had fled the coun- 
try, she pushed up her spectacles and looked reflectively 
at her informant. It was young Merrill. ‘‘ Fled ther 
country, hez he?” she said. ‘‘ Wall, he kin flee ez 
many countries ez he likes, an’ ’t won't dew him no 
vood. { know yeow folks hyar don't seem ter think 
killin’ an Injun’s enny murder, but I say ’t is; an’ 
yeow'll all git it brung home ter yer afore yer die ; ef ’t 
ain’t brung one way, ‘'t ‘jl be anuther; yeow jest mind 
what I say, ’n’ don’t yeow furgit it. Nsow, this miser 
‘ble murderer, this Farrar, thet's lighted out er hyar, 
he’s nothin’ more ’n a skunk, but he’s got the Lawd 
arter him naow. It's jest ’s well he’s gawn; I never 
did bileeve in hangin’. I never could. It's jest tew 
men dead ’stead o’ one. I don't want to see no man 
hung, no marter what he’s done, ’n’ I don’t want to see 
no man shot down, nuther, no marter what he’s done; 
‘n’ this hyar Feeleepy, he’s thet high strung, he'd ha’ 
shot thet Farrar, avy minnit, quicker ’n lightnin’, ef 
he'd ketched him ; so it’s better all raound he’s lit aout. 
But I tell yeow, naow, he hain’t made much by 
goin’! Thet Injun he murdered foller hiv night ’o’ 
day till be dies, 'n’ long arter ; he'll wish he wuz dead 
afore he coos die, [ allow he will, naow. He'll be jest 
like a man I knowed back in Tennessee. I wa’n't but 
a mite then, but I never forgot it. “T's a great country 
fur gourds, East Tennessee iv, wher [ wuz raised: ’n’ 
thar wuz two houses, ’n’ a fence Setween ’em, ’n’ these 
gourds a-runnin’ all over the fence; ’n’ one o’ ther 
childun picked one o’ them gourds, an’ they fit abaout 
it; ’n’ then the women took it up—ther childun’s moth- 
ers, yer know—'n they got fizhtin’ about it; ’n’ tha 
’t the last the men took it up, ’n’ they fit; n’ Rowell he 
got his butcher-knife, ’n’ he ground it up, ’n’ he picked 
a querril with Claiborne, ’n’ he cut him inter pieces. 
They hed him up for ’t, ’n’ somehow they clared him. 
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I don't see how they ever did, but they put it off, ’n 
put ’t off, ’n’ ’t last they got him free: ’n’ he lived on 
thar a spell, but he couldn’t stan’ it; ‘peared like he 
never hed no peace; he come over ter our 'n 
sed he, ‘Jake’—they allers called daddy ‘Jake,’ or 
‘Uncle Jake ’—‘ Jake,’ sed he, ‘1 can’t stan’ it, livin’ 
hyar.’ ‘Why,’ sez daddy, ‘the law o’ the country’s 
clar'd ye.’ ‘ Yes,’ sez he, ‘ but the law o’ God hain't, 
‘n’ I've got Claiborne aliers with me. Thar ain't any 
path so narrer but he’s a walkin’ in it, by my side, all 
day ; ‘n’ come night, I sleep with him ter one side, ’n’ 
my wife t’ other; ‘n’ I can’t stan’ it!" Them’s ther 
very words I heerd him say, 'n’ I wuzn't anythin’ but 
a mite, but I didn't furgit it. Wall, sir, he went West, 
way aout hyar to Californy, ‘n’ he couldn't stay thar 
nuther, ’n’ he come back hum ag’in; 'n’ I was bigger 
then, a gal grown, 'n’ daddy sez to tim—I heern him— 


‘Wal,’ sez he, ‘did Claiborne foller yer?’ ‘ Yes,’ sez 
he, ‘he follered me. I'll never git shet o’ him in this 
world. He's allers clost to me everywhar.’ Yer see, ’t 


was jest his conscience er wnippin’ him. Thet’s all ’t 
wuz. ‘T least, thet’s all I think ‘t was; though thar 
wuz those thet said ’t was Claiborne’s ghost. °N’ thet'll 
be the way ‘t ‘ll be with this miser’ble Farrar. He'll 
live ter wish he'd let hisself be hanged, er shot, er 
erry which way, ter git out er his misery.” 

Young Merril] listened with unwonted gravity to 
Aunt Ri’s earnest words. They reached a depth in his 
nature which had been long untouched; a stratum, so 
to speak, which Iny far beneath the surface. The char- 
acter of the Western frontiersman is often a singular 
accumulation of such strata—the training and beliefs of 
his earliest days overlain by successions of unrelated 
and violent experiences, like geological deposits. Un- 
derneath the exterior crust of the most hardened and 
ruffianly nature often remains—its forms not yet quite 
fossilized—a realm full of the devout customs, doctrines, 
religious influences, which the boy Knew, and the man 
remembers. By sudden upheaval, in some great catas- 
trophe or struggle in his mature life, these ail come 
again into the light. Assembly Catechism definitions 
which he learned in his childhood, and has not thought 
of since, ring in his ears, and he is thrown into all man- 
ner of confusions and inconsistencies of feeling and 
speech by this clashing of the old and new man within 
him. It was much in this way that Aunt Ri’s words 
smote upon young Merrill. He was not many years 
removed from the sound of a preaching of the straitest 
New England Calvinism. The wild frontier life had 
drawn him in and under, as in a whirlpool ; but he was 
New Englander yet at heart. 

‘“‘That’s so, Aunt Ri!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ That's so! 
I don’t s’pose a man that’s committed murder ’l] ever 
have any peace im this world, nor in the next neither, 
without he repents ; but ye see this horse-stealin’ business 
is different. ‘T ain’t murder to kill a hoss-thief, any 
way you can fix it; everybody admits that. A feller 
that’s caught horse-stealin’ had ought to be shot; and he 
will be, too, I tell you, in this country !” 

A look of impatient despair spread over Aunt Ri’s 
face. ‘‘I hain’t no patience left with yer,” she said, 
“er talkin’ abaout stealin’ hosses ez ef hosses wuz more 
‘n human bein’s! But lettin’ thet all go, this Injun, he 
wuzcrazy. Yer all knowed it. Thet Farrar knowed 
it. D’ yer think ef he’d ben stealin’ the hoss, he’d er 
left his own hoss in the corral, same ez, yer might say, 
leavin’ his kyerd to say 't wuz he doneit ; ’n’ the hoss er 
tied in plain sight ’n front uv his house fur anybody ter 
Bee 

‘Left his own horse, so he did!” retorted Merrill. 
‘‘A poor, miserable, knock-kneed old pony, that wa’n’t 
worth twenty dollars; ‘’n’ Jim’s horse wuz worth two 
hundred, ’n’ cheap at that.” 

‘Thet ain’t nuther here nor thar in what we air say- 
in’,” persisted Aunt Ri. ‘I ain’t a speakin’ on ’t ez a 
swap er hosses. What I say is, he wa’n’ttryin’ to cover 
‘t up thet he'd tuk the hoss. We air sum used ter hoss. 
thieves in Tennessee ; but I never heered o’ one yit thet 
left his name fur a reference berhind him, ter show 
which road he tuk, ’n’ fastened ther stolen critter ter his 
front gate when he gothum! I allow me’n’ yeow hedn’t 
better say anythin’ much more on ther subjeck, fur 
I allow we air bound to querril ef we dew ;” and nothing 
that Merrill said could draw another word out of Aunt 
Ri in regard to Alessandro’s death. But there was 
another subject on which she was tireless, and her 
speech eloquent. It was the kindness and goodness of 
the Cahuilla people. The last vestige of her prejudice 
against Indians kad melted and gone in the presence of 
their simple-hearted friendliness. ‘I'll never hear a 
word said agin ‘em, never, ter my longest day,” she 
said. ‘* The way the pore things hed jest stripped their- 
selves, to git things fur Ramony, beat all ever I see 
among white folks, ’n’ I've ben raound more ’n most; 
‘n’ they wa'n’t lookin’ fur no pay, nuther ; fur they didn’t 
know, till Feeleepy ’n’ me cum, thet she hed any folks 
unywhar, ’n’ they’d ha’ taken care on her till she died, 
jest the same. The sick allers ez took care on among 
them, they sed, ’s long uz enny on ’em hez got a thing 
left. Thet ‘3 ther way they air raised; I allow white 


folks might take a lesson on ’em, in thet; ’n’ in heaps 
uv other things tew. Oh, I’m done talkin’ ag'in Injuns, 
naow, don’t yeow furgit it! But I know, fur all thet, 
won't make any difference ; pears like there cuddn’t 
nobody b'leeve ennythin’ ’n this world ’thout seein’ 
‘t theirselves. I wuz thet way tew: I allow I hain’t got 
no call ter talk ; but I jest wish the hull world could see 
what I’ve seen! Thet’s all !” 

It was a sad day in the village when Ramona and her 
friends departed. lleartily as the kindly people re- 
joiced in her having found such a protector for herself 
and her child, and deeply as they felt Felipe’s and Aunt 
Ri’s good-will and gratitude toward them, they were 
yet conscious of a loss—of a void. The gulf between 
them and the rest of the world seemed defined anew, 
their sense of isolation deepened, their hopeless poverty 
emphasized. Ramona, wife of Alessandro, had been as 
their sister—one of them; as such, she would have had 
share in all their life had to offer; but its utmost was 
nothing, was but hardship and deprivation ; and she 
was being borne away from it, like one rescued, not so 
much from death, as from a life worse than death. 

The tears streamed down Ramona’s face as she bade 
them farewell. She embraced again and again the 
young mother who had for so many days suckled her 
child, even, it was said, depriving her own hardier babe 
that Ramona’s should not suffer, ‘‘ Sister, you have 
given me my child,” she cried; ‘‘I can never thank 
you : I will pray for you all my life.” 

She made no inquiries as to Felipe’s plans. Un- 
questioningly, like a little child, she resigned herself 
into his hands. A power greater than hers was ordering 
her way ; Felipe was its instrument. No other voice 
spoke to guide her. The same old simplicity of ac- 
ceptance which had characterized her daily life in her 
girlhood, and kept her serene and sunny then—serene 
under trials, sunny in her routine of little duties—had 
kept her serene through all the afflictions, and calm, if 
not sunny, under all the burdens, of her later life ; and it 
did not desert her even now. 

Aunt Ri gazed at her with a sentiment as near to ven- 
eration as her dry, humorous, practical nature was 
capable of feeling. ‘‘I allow I donno but I sh’d cum 
ter believin’ in saints tew,” she said, ‘‘ef I wuz ter live 
‘long side er thet gal. ’Pears like she wuz suthin’ more 
‘no human. ’T beats me plum out, ther way she takes 
her troubles. Thar’s sum would say she hedn’t no feel- 
in’: but I allow she hez more ’n most folks. I kin see, 
’Lain’t thet. Iallow I didn’t never expect ter think ’s 
well uv prayin’ to picters, ’n’ strings er beads, ’n’ sech ; 
but ef it’s thet keeps her up ther way she’s kept up, I 
allow thar’s more in it ’nit’s hed credit fur. I ain’t 
gwine ter say any more ag’init, norag’in Injuns. ’Pears 
like I’m gettin’ heaps er new idears inter my head, these 
days. I'll turn Injun, mebbe, afore I git through !” 

The farewell to Aunt Ri was hardest of all. Ramona 
clung to her as toa mother. At times she felt that she 
would rather stay by her side than go home with Felipe ; 
then she reproached herself for the thought, as for a 
treason .and ingratitude. Felipe saw the feeling, and 
did not wonder at it. ‘‘ Dear girl,” he thought; ‘‘it is 
the nearest she has ever come to knowing what a 
mother's love is like!” And he lingered in San Bernar- 
dino week after week, on the pretense that Ramona was 
not vet strong enough to bear the journey home, when 
in reality his sole motive for staying was his reluctance 
to deprive her of Aunt Ri’s wholesome and cheering 
companionship. 

Aunt Ri was Dusily at work on a rag carpet for the 
Indian Agent’s wife. She had just begun it, had woven 
only a few inches, on that dreadful morning when the 
news of Alessandro’s death reached her. It was of her 
favorite pattern, the ‘‘ hit-er-miss ” pattern, as she called 
it: no set stripe or regular alternation of colors, but 
ball after ball of the indiscriminately mixed tints, woven 
back and forth, on a warp of asingle color. The con- 
stant variety in it, the unexpectedly harmonious blend- 
ing of the colors, gave her delight, and afforded her a 
subject, too, of not unphilosophical reflection. 

Wall,” she said, ‘‘it’s called ther ‘ hit-er-miss’ pat- 
tren ; but it’s ‘hit’ oftener ’n ’t is ‘miss.’ Thar ain’t 
enny accountin’ fur ther way ther breadths’ll come, 
sometimes: ‘pears like ’t wuz kind er magic, when they 
air sewed together ; ’n’ I allow thet’s ther way it’s gwine 
ter be with heaps er things in tais life. It’s jest a kind 
er ‘ hit-er-miss’ pattren we air all on us livin’ on; ’t 


ain’t much use tryin’ ter reckon how ’t ’ll come aout; 


but the breadtns doos fit heaps better,’n yer’d think : 
come ter sew ‘em, ’t aint never no sech colors ez yer 


never see a ‘hit-er-miss’ pattren ’n my life yit, thet 
wa’n’t pooty ; ’n’ ther wa’n’t never nobody fetched me 
rags, ’n’ hed ’em all planned aout, ’n’ jest ther way they 
wanted ther warp, ’n’ jest haow thestripes wuz ter come, 
’n’ all, thet they wa’n’t orful diserpynted when they cum 
ter see ’t done. It don’t never look ’s they thought ’t 
would, never! I larned thet lesson airly; ’n’I allers 
make ’em write ’t aout on a paper, jest ther wedth er 
every stripe, ’n’ each er ther colors, so’s they kin see it’s 
what they ordered; ’relse they’d allers say I hedn’t 


| 


wove ’t 's I wuz told ter. I got ketched thet way 
oncet! I allow ennybody’s a bawn fool gits ketched 
twice runnin’ ther same way. But for me, I'll take 
the ‘hit-er-miss’ pattren, every time, sir, straight 
along.” 

When the carpet was done, Auut Ii took the roll in 
her own independent arms, and strode with it to the 
Agent’s house. She had been biding the time when she 
should have this excuse for going there. [ler mind was 
burdened with questions she wished to ask, information 
she wished to give, and she chose an hour when she 
knew she would find the Agent himself at home. 

“TI allow yer heered why I wuz behind time with this 
yere carpet,” she said; ‘‘I wuz up ter San Jacinto 
Mounting, where thet Injun was murdered. We brung 
his widder ’n’ the baby daown with us, me ’n’ her 
brother. He’stuk her home ter his house ter live. He’s 
reel well off.” 

Yes, the Agent had heard this ; he had wondered why 
the widow did not come to see him; he had expected 
to hear from her. 

‘Wall, I did hent ter her thet p'r’aps yer could dew 
something, ef she wuz ter tell yer all abaout it; but she 
allowed thar wa’n’t enny usein talkin’. Ther jedge, 
he sed her witnessin’ wouldn’t be wuth nuthin’ to no 
jury; ’n’ thet wuz what I wuz a wantin’ to esk yeow, 
ef thet wuz so.” 

‘“ Yes, that is what the lawyers here told me,” said 
the Agent. ‘‘I was going to have the man arrested, but 
they said it would be folly to bring the case to trial. 
The woman’s testimony would not be believed.” 

*“Yeow’ve got power ter git a man punished fur sell- 
in’ whisky to Injuns, I notice,” broke in Aunt Ri; 
“‘hain’'t yer? I see yeour “man ’n’ the marshal here 
arrestin’ em pooty lively last month; they said ‘t was 
yeour doin’; yeow was 2 gwine ter prossacute every 
livin’ son o' hell—them wuz thar words—thet sold whis- 
ky ter Injuns.” 

‘‘That’sso !” said the Agent. ‘‘SolIam: I am deter- 
mined to break up this vile business of selling whisky 
to Indians. It is no use trying to do anything for them 
while they are made drunk in this way; it’s a sin anda 
shame.” 

‘*Thet’s so, I allow ter yeow,” said Aunt Ri. ‘ Thar 
ain’t any gainsayin’ thet. But ef yeow've got power ter 
git aman putin jail fur sellin’ whisky t’’n Injun, ’n’ 
hain’t got power to git him punished ef he goes ’n’ kills 
thet Injun, ’t scems to me thar’s suthin’ cur’us abaout 
thet.” 

‘‘That is just the trouble in my position here, Aunt 
Ri,” he said. ‘‘I have no real power over my Indians, 
as I ought to have.” 

** What makes yer call ’em yeour Injuns ?” broke in 
Aunt Ri. ate 

The Agent colored. Aunt Rf was a privileged charac- 
ter, but her logical method of questioning was incon- 
venient. 

‘‘Tonly mean that they are under my charge,” he 

said. ‘‘I don’t mer.n that they belong to me in any 
way.” 
“Wall, I allow n ot,” retorted Aunt Ri, ‘‘enny more ’n 
I dew. They afr airnin’ their living’, sech’s ’t is, ef yer 
kin call it a liv’.n’. I’ve ben ’mongst ’m, naow, this 
hyar last tew v¢eeks, ’n’ I allow I’ve hed my eyes 
opened ter som’e things. What's thet docter er yourn, 
him thet they call the Agency docter—what’s he got 
ter do ?” 

“To attend. to the Indians of this Agency when they 
are sick,” rep) ied the Agent, promptly. 

“ Wall, thy et’s what I heern; thet’s what yeow said 
afore, ’n’ t# et’s why Alessandro, the Injun thet wuz 
murdered-~ het’s why he put his name down ’n yeour 
book, thouy h ’t went ag’in him orful ter do it ; he wuz 
high-spera’ 2d, ’n’ ’d allers took keer er hisself ; but he ’d 
ben druv ‘out er fust one place ’n’ then another, tell he'd 
got clar down, ’n’ pore; ’n’ he jest begged thet docter cr 
yourn tp go to see his little gal, ’n’ the decter wouldn't ; 
’n’ m¢ gre ’n thet, he laughed at him fur askin’; ’n’ they 
set t) xe little thing on the hoss ter bring her here, ’n’ she 
die¢ , afore they ‘d come a mile with her ; ’n’ ’t wuz thet, 
On top er all the rest, druv Alessandro crazy. Ile never 
he @ none er them wand’rin’ spells till arter thet. Naow, 
I allow thet wa’n’t rigot er thet docter. I wouldn’t hev 
¥ @sech docter’s thet raound my Agency, ef I wuz yeow. 

P’v’aps yer never heered uvthet. Itold Ramony I didn’t 
_ Ieeve yer knowed it, or ye’d hev made him go.” 

‘“‘No, Aunt Ri,” said the Agent ; ‘‘ I could not have 


| do ne that ; he is only required to doctor such Indians as 
,co me here.” 
thought ’t wuz gwine ter be, but it’s allers pooty, allers ; f 


‘T allow, then, thar ain’t any gret use ’n hevin’ him 
at all,” said Aunt Ri; ‘‘’pears like thar ain’t more ’n a 
ha rndful uv Injuns raound, here. I expect he gits well 
pa id?’ and she paused for an answer. None came. 
T! .e Agent did not feel himself obliged to reveal to Aunt 
Ri_ what salary the Government paid the San Bernardino 
dc sctor for sending hap-hazard prescriptions to Indians he 
saw. 
After a pause Aunt Ri resumed: “ Ef it ain’t enny 
0: fense ter yeow, I allow I’d like ter know jest what ’t 


is , yeow air here ter dew fur these Injuns. I’ve got my 


| a 
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feelin's considdable stirred up, bein’ among ’em, ’n’ 
knowin’ this hyar one thet’s ben murdered. Hev ye got 
enny power to giv’ ‘em ennything—food, or sech ? They 
air powerful pore, most on ’em.” | 

‘‘T have had a little fund for buying supplies for them in 
times of special suffering,” replied the Agent ; ‘‘a very 
little ; and the Department has appropriated some money 
for wagons and plows; not enough, however, to sup- 
ply every village: you see, these Indians are in the main 
self-supporting.” 

‘“Thet’s jest it,” persisted Aunt Ri. Thet’s what 
I’ve ben seein’; ’n’ thet’s why I want so bad ter git at 
what ’t is the Guvvermunt means ter hey yeow dew fur 
‘em ; I allow ef yeow ain’t ter feed ’em, an’ ef yer can’t 
put folks inter jail fur robbin’ ’n’ cheatin’ ’em, not ter 
say killin’ ’em—cf yer can’t dew ennythin’ more ’n keep 
‘em from gettin’ whisky, wall, I'm free ter say ’—Aunt 
Iti paused ; she did not wish to seem to retlect on the 
Agent’s usefulness, and so concluded her sentence very 
differently from her first impulse—‘‘ I’m free ter say I 
shouldn't like ter stan’ in yer shoes.” 

‘“You may well say that, Aunt Ri,” laughed the 
Agent, complacently. ‘‘It is the most troublesome 
Agency in the whole list, and the least satisfactory.” 

‘Wall, I allow it mought be the least satisfyin’,” re- 
joined the indefatigable Aunt Ri; ‘‘ but I donno whar 
the trouble comes in, ef so be’s thar’s no more kin be 
done than yer wuz er tellin’.” And she looked honestly 
puzzled. 

‘Look ‘there, Aunt Ri!’ said he, triumphantly, 
pointing to a pile of books and papers. ‘‘ All those to 
be gone through with, and a report to be made out 
every month, and a voucher to be sent for eyery lead- 
pencil I buy. I tell you 1 work harder ion’ ever did 
in my life before, and for less pay.” 

‘*] allow yer hev hed easy times afore, then, ef yeow 
air plum tired doin’ thet!’ And she took her leave, not 
a Whit cClearerin ber mind as to the real nature and func- 
tion of the Indian Agency than she was in the beyin- 
ning, 

Through all of Ramona’s journey she seemed to her- 
self to be ina dream. Her baby in het arms ; the faith- 
ful creatures, Babu and Benito, gayly trotting along ata 
pace so swift that the carriage seemed gliding ; Felipe 
by her side—the dear Felipe—his eyes wearing the same 
bright and loving look as of old—what strange thing 
was it which had happened to her to make it all seem 
unreal ? Even the little one in her arms—she, too, seemed 
unreal! Ramona did not know it, but her nerves were 
still partially paralyzed. Nature sends merciful an:es- 
thetics in the shocks which almost kill us. In the very 
sharpness of the blow sometimes lies its own first heal- 
ing. It would be long before Ramona would fully real- 
ize that Alessandro was dead. Wer worst anguish was 
yet to come. 

Felipe did not know and could not have understood 
this ; and it was witha marveling gratitude that he saw 
Ramona, day after day, placid, always ready with a 
smile when he spoke to her. Iler gratitude for each 
thoughtfulness of his smote him like a reproach ; all the 
more that he knew her gentle heart had never held a 
thought of reproach in it toward him. ‘‘ Grateful to 
me!” he thought. ‘‘ Tome, who might have spared her 
al] this woe if I had been strong!’ 

Never would Felipe forgive himself, no, not to the 
day of his death. Ifis whole life should be devoted to 
her and her child ; but what a pitiful thing was that to 
render ! | 

As they drew near home, he saw Ramona often try to 
conceal from hiin that she had shed tears. At last he said 
to her: ‘* Dearest Ramona, do not fear to weep before me. 
1 would not be ary constraint on you. It is better for 
you to let the tears come freely, my sister. They are 
healing to wounds.” 
 T donot think so, Felipe,” replied Ramona. ‘‘ Tears 
are only selfish and weak. They are like a cry because 
we are hurt. It is not possible always to keep them 
back ; but | am ashamed when | have wept, and think 
also that I have sinned, because I have given a sad sight 
to others. Father Salvierderra always sajd that it was 
a duty to look happy, no matter how much we might 
be suffering.” 

‘That is more than human power can do !” said 
Felipe. 

‘“ T think not,” replied Ramona. ‘If it were, Father 
Salvierderra would not have commanded it. And do 
you not recollect, Felipe, what a smile his face always 
wore ? and his heart hud been broken for many, many 
years before he died. Alone, in the night, when he prayed, 
he used to weep, from the great wrestling he had with 
God, he told me; but we never saw him except with a 
smile. When one thinks in the wilderness, alone, Felipe, 
many things become clear. I have been learning, ail 
these years in the wilderness, as if I had had a teacher. 
Sometimes I almost thought that the spirit of Father 
Salvierderra was by my side putting thoughts into my 
mind. I hope J can tell them to my child when she is 
old enough. She will understand them quicker than I 


did, for she bas Alessandro’s soul, you can see that by 
her eyes ; and all these things of which I speak were in 


— 


his heart from his childhood. They belong to the air 
and the sky and the sun, and all trees know them.” 

When Ramona spoke thus of Alessandro, [Felipe 
marveled in silence. He himself had been afraid to 
mention Alessandro’s name ; but Ramona spoke it as if 
he were yet by her side. Felipe could not fathom this. 
There were to be many things yet which Felipe could 
not fathom in this lovely, sorrowing, sunny sister of his. 

When they reached the house, the servants, who 
had been on the watch for days, were all gathered in 
the court-yard, old Marda and Juan Can heading the 
group; Only two absent— Margarita and Luigo. They 
had been married some months before, and were livin, 
at the Ortega’s ranch, where Luigo, to Juan Can’s scorn- 
ful amusement, had been made head shepherd. 

On all sides were beaming faces, smiles, and glad 
cries of greeting. Underneath these were affectionate 
hearts quaking witb fear lest the home-coming be but 
a sad one after all. Vaguely they knew alittle of what 
their dear Sefiorita had been through since she left 
them ; it seemed that she must be sadly altered by so 
inuch sorrow, and that it would be terrible to her 
to come back to the place so full of painful associations. 
‘And the Sefiora gone, too,” said one 6f the outdoor 
hands, as they were talking it over; ‘‘it’s not the same 
place at all that it was when the Sefiora was here.” 

‘‘Humph !” muttered Juan Onan, more consequential 
and overbearing than ever, for this year of absolute con- 
trol of the estate. ‘‘ Humph! that’s all youknow. A 
good thing the Sefiora died when she did, I can tell you ! 
We'd never have seen the Sefiorita back here else ; I can 
tell you that, my man! And for my part, I'd much 
rather be under Sefior Felipe and the Sefiorit: than 
under the Sefiora, peace to her ashes! She had her day. 
They can have theirs now.” 

When these loving and excited retainers saw Ramona, 
pale, but with her own old smile on her face, coming 
toward them with her babe in her arms, they broke into 
wild cheering, and there was not a dry eye in the group. 

Singling out old Marda by a glance, Ramona held 
out the baby toward her, and said, in her old, gentle, 
affectionate voice, ‘‘I am sure you will love my baby, 
Marda 

‘‘Sefiorita! Sefiorita! God bless you, Sefiorita !” 
they cried ; and closed up their ranks around the baby, 
touching her, praising her, handing her from one to 
another. 

Ramona stood a few seconds watching them ; then 
she said, ‘‘ Give her to me, Marda. 1 will myself carry 
her into the house ;” and she moved toward the inner 
door. 

‘This way, dear; this way,” cried Felipe. ‘‘It is 
Father Salvierderra’s room I ordered to be prepared for 
you, because it is so sunny for the baby !” 

‘Thanks, kind Felipe!” cried Ramona, and her eyes 
said more than her words. She knew he had divined 
the one thing she had most dreaded in returning—the 
crossing again the threshold of herownroom. It would 
be long now before she would enter that room. Per- 
haps she would never enter it. How tender and wise 
of Felipe ! 

Yes; Felipe was both tender and wise, now. How 
long would the wisdom hold the tenderness in leash, as 
he day after day looked upon the face of this beautiful 
woman—so much more beautiful now than she had 
been before her marriage, that clipe sometimes, as he 
gazed at her, thought her changed even in feature ? But 
in this very change lay a spell which would for a long 
time surround her, and set her as apart from lover's 
thoughts as if she were guarded by a cordon of viewless 
spirits. There was arapt look of holy communion on 
her face, which made itself felt by the dullest perception, 
and sometimes overawed even where it attracted. It 
was the same thing which Aunt Ri had felt, and formu- 
lated in her. own humorous fashion. But old Marda 
put it better, when, one day, in reply to a half-terrified, 
low-whispered suggestion of Juan Can’s, to the effect 
that it was ‘‘a great pity the Sefior Felipe hadn’t mar- 
ried the Sefiorita years ago—what if he were to do it 
yet ’’ she said, also under her breath, ‘‘ It is my 
opinion he'd as soon think of Saint Catharine herself ! 
Not but that it would be a great thing if it could be !” 

And now the thing that the Sefiora had imaged to 
herself so often had come about—the presence of a little 
child in her house, on the veranda, in the garden, every- 
where, the sunny, joyous, blest presence. But hew 
differently had it come! Not Felipe’s child, as she 
proudly pictured, but the child of Ramona: the friend. 
less, banished Ramona returned now into full honor and 
peace as the daughter of the house—Ramona, widow of 
Alessandro. If the child had been Felipe’s own, he 
could not have felt for it a greater love. From the first, 
the little thing had clung to him as only second to her 
mother. She slept hours in his arms, one little hand hid 
in his dark beard, close to his lips, and kissed again and 
again when no one saw. Next to Ramona herself in 
Felipe’s heart came Ramona’s child ; and on the child 
he could lavish the fondness he felt that he could never 
dare to show to the mother. Month by month it grew 


clearer to Felipe that the mainsprings of Ramona’s life 


= 


were no longer of this earth ; that she walked as one in 
constant fellowship with one unseen. Her frequent and 
calm mention of Alessandro did not deceive him. I; 
did not mean a lessening grief: it meant an unchanged 
relation. 

One thing weighed heavily on Felipe’s mind—the 
concealed treasure. A sense of humiliation withheld 
him, day after day, from speaking of it. But he could 
have no peace until Ramona Knew it. Each hour that 
he delayed the revelation he felt himself almost as 
guilty as he had held his mother to be. At last he 
spoke. He had not said many words before Ramona 
interrupted him. ‘‘Oh, yes!” she said. ‘‘l knew 
about those things; your mother told me. When we 
were in such trouble, I usedto wish sometimes we could 
have had a few of the jewels. But they were al! given 
to the Church. That was what the Sefiora Ortegna said 
must be done with them if I married against your 
mother’s wishes.” 

It was with a shame-stricken voice that Felipe re- 
plied: ‘‘ Dear Ramona, they were not given to the 
Church. You know Father Salvierderra died; and | 
suppose my mother did not know what to do with 
them. She told me about them just as she was dying.” 

‘“But why did you not give them to the Church, 
dear ?” asked Ramona, simply. 

‘Why ?” cried Felipe. ‘‘ Because I hold them to be 
yours, and yours only. I would never have given them 
to the Church, until I had sure proof that you were 
dead and had left no children.” ‘ 

tamona’s eyes were fixed earnestly on Felipe’s face. 
‘*You have not read the Sefiora Ortegna’s letter!” she 
said, 

‘* Yes, I have,” he replied, ‘‘every word of it.” 

‘ But that said I was not to have any of the things if 
I married against the Sefiora Moreno’s will.” 

Felipe groaned. Had his mother lied? ‘‘ No, dear,” 
he said, ‘‘ that was not the word. It was, if you mar- 
ried unworthily.” 

ltamona reflected. 
she said. 
was what it meant. I did not marry unworthily. Do 
you feel sure, Felipe, that it would be honest for me to 
take them for my child ?” 

‘‘ Perfectly,” said Felipe. 

you think Father Salvierderra would say 
ought to keep them ?” 

T am sure of it, dear.” 

‘‘T will think about it, Felipe. I cannot decide 
hastily. Your mother did not think I had any right to 
them if I married Alessandro. That was why she 
showed them tome. I never knew of them till then. I 
took one thing—a handkerchief of my father’s. I was 
very glad to have it ; but it got lost when we went from 
San Pasquale. Alessandro rode back a_half-day’s 
journey to find it for me; but it had blown away. I 
grieved sorely for it.” 


never recollected the words,” 


The next day Ramona said to Felipe : ‘‘ Dear Felipe, 


I have thought it all over about those jewels. I believe 
it will be right for my daughter to have them. Can 
there be some kind of a paper written for me to sign, to 


say that if she dies they are all to be given to the 


Church—to Father Salvierderra’s College, in Santa 
Barbara ? That is where I would rather have them 


go. 
‘« Yes, dear,” said Felipe ; ‘‘ and then we will put them 


in some safer place. I will take them to Los Angeles 
when I go. It is wonderful no one has stolen them all 
these years.” | 

And so a second time the Ortegna jewels were passed 
on, by a written bequest, into the keeping of that mys- 
terious, certain, uncertain thing we call the future, and 
delude ourselves with the fancy that we can have much 
to do with its shaping. 

Life ran smoothly in the Moreno household—smoothly 
to the eye. Nothing could be more peaceful, fairer to 
see, than the routine of its days, with the simple pleas- 
ures, light tasks, and easy diligence of all. Summer 
and winter were alike sunny, and each had its own joys. 
There was not an antagonistic or jarring clement ; 
and, flitting back aid forth, from veranda to veranda, 


garden to garden, room to room, equally at home and . 


equally welcome everywhere, there went perpetually, 
running, frisking, laughing, rejoicing, tye little child 
that had so strangely drifted into this happy shelter— 
the little Ramona. As unconscious of aught sad or 
fateful in her destiny as the blossoms with which it was 
her delizht to play, she sometimes seemed to her mother 
to have been from the first in some mysterious way dis- 
connected from it, removed, set free from all that could 
ever by any possibility link her to sorrow. 

Ramona herself bore no impress of sorrow ; rather 
her face had now an alded radiance. There had been a 
period, soon after her return, when she felt that she for 
the flist time waked toethe realization of her bereave- 
ment; when every sight, sound, and place seemed to 
ery out, mocking her with the name and the memory of 
Alessandro. But she wrestled with this absorbing grief 
as with a sin ; setting her will steadfastly to the purposes 
of each day’s duty, and, most of all, to the duty of joy- 


‘I was too frightened; but I thought that. 
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fulness. She repeated to herself Father Salvierderra’s 
sayings, till she more than knew them by heart ; and 
she spent long hours of the night in prayer, as it had 
been his wont to do. 

Noone but Felipe dreamed of these vigils and wres- 
tlings. He knew them; and he knew, too, when they 
ceased, and the new light of a new victory diffused itself 
over Ramona’s face ; but neither did the first dishearten, 
nor the latter encourage him. Felipe was a clearer 
sighted lover now than he had been in his earlier youth. 
He knew that into the world where Ramona really lived 
he did not so much as enter: yet her every act, word, 
look, was full of loving thoughtfulness of and for him, 
loving happiness in his companionship. And while 
this was so, all Felipe’s unrest could not make hin 
unhappy. 

There were other: causes entering into this unrest 
besides his yearning desire to win Ramona for his wife. 
Year by year the conditions of life in California were 
growing more distasteful to him. Tle methods, aims, 
standards, of the fast incoming Americans were to him 
odious, Their koasted successes, the crowding of colo- 
nies, schemes of settlement and development—all were 
disagreeable and irritating. The passion for money and 
reckless spending of it, the great fortunes made in one 
hour, thrownawey in another, savored to Felipe’s mind 
more of brigandsge and gam} ling than of the occups 
tions of gentlemen. He loathed them. Life under the 
new government grew more and more intolerable to 
him ; beth his hereditary instincts and prejudices, and 
his ter perament, revolted. He found himself more and 
more alone in the country. Even the Spamsh tongnve 
was less and Jess spoken. He was beginning to yearn 
for Mexico—for Mexico, which be had never seen, vet 
yearned for like an exile. There he might yet live 
among men of his own race and degree, and of congeni«] 
beliefs and occupations, Whenever he thought of this 
change, always came the quick thonght of Ramona. 
Would she be willing to go? Could it be that she felt 
a bond to this land, in which she had known nothing 
but suffering. 

At last he asked her. 
mona cried: ‘* Felipe ! 


To his unutterable surprise. Ra- 

The saints be praised! I should 
never have told you. I did not think that you could 
wish to leave this estate. But my most beautiful 
dream for Ramona would be, that she should grow up 
in M: xico.” 

And as she spoke, Felipe understood by a lightning 
intuition, and wondered that he had not foreknown it. 
that she would spare her daughter the burden she had 
gladly, heroically borne berself, in the bond of race. 

The question was settled. With gladness of heart 
almost morethan he could have believed possible, Felipe 
at once communicated with some rich American pro. 
prietors who had desired to buy the Moreno estate, Land 
in the valley had so greatly advanced in value that the 
sum be received for it was larger than he had dared to 
hope ; was ample forthe realization of all his plans for 
the new life in Mexico. From the hour that this was 
determined, and the time for their sailing fixed, a new 
expression came into Ramona’s face. Her imagination 
was kindled. An ‘cintried future beckoned—a future 
which she would embrace and conquer for herdaughter. 
Felipe saw the look, felt the change, and for the first 
time hoped. It would beanew world, a new life; why 
nota new love? She could not always be blind to his 
devotion. And when she saw it, could she refuse to 
reward it ? He would be very patient, and wait long, 
he thought. Surely since he had been patient so long 
without hope, he could be still more patient now that 
hope had dawned. But patience is not hope’s province 
in breasts of lovers. From the day when Felipe first 
thought to himself, ‘‘She will vet be mine,” it grew 
harder, and not easier, for him to refrain from pouring 
out his love in words. Her tender sisterliness, which 
had been such balm and comfort to him, grew at times 
intolerable ; and again and again her gentle spirit was 
deeply disquieted with the fear that she had displeased 
him, so strangely did be conduct himself. 

He had resolved that nothing should gempt him to 
disclose to her his passion and its dreajns, until they 
had reached their new home. But there came a mo- 
ment which mastered him, arfd he spoke. 

It was in Monterey. They were to sail on the mor- 
row, and had been on board the ship to complete the 
last arrangements. They were rowed back to shore in 
a little boat. A full moon shone. Ramona sat bare- 
headed in the end of the boat, and the silver radiance 
from the water seemed to float up around her, and in 
vest her as with a myriad halos. Felipe gazed at her 
till his senses swam ; and when, on stepping from the 
boat, she put her hand in his, and said. as she had said 
hundreds of times before, ‘‘ Dear Felipe, how good 
you are !” he clasped her hands wildly, and cried, ‘* Ra- 
mona, my love! Ob, can you nét love me ?” 

The moonlight was bright asday. They were alone 
on the shore. Ramona gazed at him for one second, in 
surprise. Only for a second; then she knew all. 
‘*Fulipe! My brother!’ she cried, and stretched out 
ber hands as ifin warning. 


‘“No! Iam not your brother!’ he cried. ‘I will 
not be your brother! I would rather die !” 

‘* Felipe!” cried Ramona again. This time her voice 
recalled him to himself. It was a voice of terror and 
of pain. 

‘Forgive me, my sweet one,” he exclaimed. ‘‘I 
wi]] never say it again. But I have loved you so long— 
so long 

Ramona’s head had fallen forward on her breast, ber 
eves fixed on the shining sands ; the waves rose and fell, 
rese and fell, at ber feet gently as sighs. A great rev- 
elation had come to Ramona, In this supreme moment 
of Felipe’s abandonment of all disguises, she saw his 
whole past life in a new light. Remorse smote her. 
Dear Felipe,” she cried, clasping ber hands, ‘‘ I have 
been very selfish. I did not know—”’ 

‘Of course you did not, love,” said Felipe. ‘‘ How 
conld you? Bntl have never loved any one else. I 
have always loved you. Can you not learn to love me 7? 
I did not mean to tell you for a Jong time yet. But 
now I have spoken; I cannot hide it any more.” 

Ramona drew nearer to him, still with her hands 
clasped. ‘‘I have always loved you,” she said. ‘‘I 
love no other Jivi.g man; but, Felipe’ —her voice sank 
toa solemn whisper—‘'do you not know, Felipe, that 
part of me is dead—dead ? can never live again? You 
could not want me for your wife, Felipe, when part of 
me is dead !” 

Felipe threw his arms around ber. He was beside 
himself with joy. ‘* You would not say that if you 
did not think you could be my wife,” he cried. ‘‘ Only 
give yourself to me, my love, I care not whether you 
call yourself dead or alive !” 

Ramona s'ood qnictly in bis arms, Ah, well for 
Felipe that he did not know, never could know, the 
Ramona that Alessandro had known. This gentle, 
faiibful, grateful Ramona, asking herself fervently now 
if she would do her brother a wrong, yielding up to 
bim what seemed to ber only the broken fragment of a 
life; weighing his words, notin the light of passion, 
but of calmest, mest unselfish affection—ah, how un- 
like was she to that Ramona whe tlupg herself on Ales- 
sandro’s breast, crying, *‘ Take me with you! I would 
rather die than have you leave me !” 

Ramona had spokes truth, Part of her was dead. 
But Ramona saw now, with infallible intuition, that 
even as she had loved Alessandro, so Felipe loved her. 
Could she refuse to give Felipe happiness, when he bad 
saved her, saved her child? What else now remained 
for them, these words having been spoken; ‘‘I1 will 
be your wife, dear Felipe,” speaking solemnly, slowly, 
‘if you are sure it will make you lappy, and if you 
think it is right.” 

‘Right !" ejaculated Felipe, mad with the joy un- 
looked for so seon. ‘* Nothing else would be right ! 
My Ramona, I will love you so you will forget you ever 
suid that part of you was dead !” 


A strange look which startled Felipe swept across 


Ramona’s face, it might have been a moonbeam. It 
passed. Felipe never saw it again. 

General Morcno’s name was still held in warm re- 
meinbranee in the city of Mexico, and Felipe found 
himself at once among friends. On the day after their 
arrival he and Ramona were married in the cathedral, 
old Marda and Juan Can, with his crutches, kneeling in 
proud joy behind them. The story of the romance of 
their lives, being widely rumored, greatly enhanced the 
interest with which they were welcomed. The beauti- 
ful young Sefiora Moreno was the theme of the city ; 
and Felipe’s bosom thrilled with pride to see the gentle 
dignity of demeanor by which she was distinguished in 
all assemblages. It was indeed a new world, a new 
lite. Ramona might well doubt her own identity. But 
undying memories stood like sentinels in her breast. 
W hen the notes of doves, cailing to each other, fell on 
her ear, her eyes sought the sky, and she heard a voice 
saying, ‘‘Mujella!’ This was the only secret her loyal, 
loving heart had kept from Felipe. A loyal, loving 
heart indeed it was; loyal, loving, serene; few bus- 
bands so blest as the Sefor Felipe Moreno. 

Sons and daughters came to bear his name. The 
daughters were al! beautiful ; but the most beautiful of 
them all, and, it was said, the most beloved by both 
father and mother, was the eldest one: the one who 
bore the mothers name, and was only stepdaughter to 
the Sefor—Ramona,—Kamona, daughter of Alessandro 


the Indian. 
THE END. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, wil receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
anewer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


Has any steamer been Jaunched on Lake Tan ganyika? 

Where can one tind information later than in Stanley's “ Tow 
TFPound Livingstone,” which will continue the subject up to date, 
or nearly sof E. J. W. 

COLLINSVILLE, Conn. 

Stanley’s ** Throughthe Dark Continent’’ is of later date 
by several years than Howl Fouad Livingstone.”? You 


will find in almost any of tue large newspapers, and particu - 
larly in the English weeklies, current discussions on the 
Congo question and other African matters. Mr. Stanley 
has lately lectured on the subject in London. 

Steamers have been launched on Lake Tanganyika, and 
also on Lake Nyassa. The New York ‘Sun”’ of Octo- 
ber 26 has an articie summarizing the history of recent ex- 
plorations in Africa, and an editorial on thesubjuct. 


Will you please give a rule for using whichand that? “1 
have a book that is very interesting: a flower that I hope will 
please you.”’ Is the pronoun used correctly, and when should 
* which” be used? A defective eaqucation in grammar makes 
letter-writing and conversation embarrassing many times, and I 
will be grateful for information concerning the above words. 

A lover of The Christian Union, 

Mr. Alfred Ayres, in his preface to the edition of ‘* Cob- 
bett’s Grammar” published last year by D. Appleton & 
Co., makes this distinction: ‘* Who and which are properiy 
co-ordinating relative pronouns, and that is properly the 
restrictive relative pronoun. Whenever a clause restricts, 
limits, defines, or qualifies the antecedent, ¢.¢., whenever it 
is adjjectival—explansatory—in its functions, it should be in- 
troduced with the relative pronoun (hat.’?’ Thus be would 
say, ‘‘ The house, which is built of brick, is very Wwarm,’’ but 
‘Houses that are built of brick are very warm.’’ In point 
of fact, we do not think that a definite rule can be laid down 
and supported by the consistent use of the best writers. 
The construction and euphony of the sentence often gov- 
ern. The best way to acquire nicety in the use of these 
pronouns 1s to observe the usage of the best writers and 
speakers. In many Cases, as in those given, either pronoun 
may be used without seriously violating any principle of 
syntax. 


I wish to undertake a course of reading, not to occupy more 
than from twenty minutes to half an hour aday. My time is 
too uncertain to begin the * Chautauqua Course.’ Will you please 
suggest sonfthing that would strengthen the mind, and be use- 
fulin general conversation’ Please answer through your paper 

GERMANTOWN, Pa. E.G. W. 

There is nothing more difficult than to attempt to pre. 
scribe a course of reading for one whose tastes, capacity, 
and previous studies and reading are entirely unknown. 
We think it probable that you might obtain valuable sug- 
gestions by examining the plan of the Boston ‘* Society to 
Encourage Studies at Home,’ which you may obtain by 
writing to Miss Annie E. Ticknor, Park aud Beacon Streets, 
Boston. 

There appeared in several different papers in the spring of 
1880. 1 think, a prophecy, made by a Frenehman, propuesying 
events for eight years to come, and, so far, for four years, every- 
thing has come to pass) Our memories have failed us u~tothe 
coming events of the next four. Can you inany way enlighten 
us as to Where this prophecy can be found: By so doing you 
will greatly oblige a subscriber fur sixteen yeurs, M. B. s. 

We have never before heard of this remarkable French. 
man, abd bave no faith in his powers asa prophet. Per- 
haps some subscriber can throw light on this modern rival 
of Mother Shipton. 


Will you have the kindness to tell me what book or books I can 
get that will tell me when and under what circumstances the 
Psalms were written, especially those of King David ? A. J. 

FITCHBURG, Mass, 

You will find in Abbott’s *‘ Religious Dictionary,” taken 
from Townsend’s ** Notes onthe Old Testament.”’ a list of the 
Psalms, witha statement of the circumstances under which 
they Were written and the places in the sucred history in 
which they are believed to belong. But ail sucb statemeuts 
are hypothetical ; aud scholars often differ. 

Will you kindly give me, through the column of Inquiring 
Friends or by letter, the address of the paper edited by and in 
behalf of invalids; called, I think. the “Shut-in Visitor’: I 
think you have already given this information in your paper, but 
as I send my copy every week to poor cousins in Nebraska, I am 
not able to refer to it. é. D. E. 

Councit Buurrs, lowa 

You can obtain full information about the paper you refer 
toby addressing the editor of the ‘‘ Advocate and Guard- 
ian,’’ Home forthe Friendiess, East Twenty-vinth Street, 
New York City. 


Some time ago a committee was appointed to prepare a list 
of books suitable for Sunday-school /ibraries. Will you please, 
if possible, send me the direction of the secretary of the com- 
mittee, 80 that I may receive a list of the books recommended. 
I believe the committee was composed of ladies. H.C. M. 

LANCASTER, Pa. 

A list of books has been selected by a committee in Nor- 
wich, of which the Rev. Mr. Chamberlain is the head. An- 
other list has been selected by a committee from the Unita- 
rian churches of Boston. The subject of Sunday-tchool 
libraries is discussed in The Christian Union,.Vol. XXV., — 
No. 23. ; 


Will you tell me through the Inquiring Friends column if there 
is in New York City or State a home for indigent eolored men ? 
and, if one exists, what are the steps necessary to gain the admis- 
sion of a sober old colored man ¥ M. F.C. 

STAPLETON, Staten Island. 

You can probably obtain fuller information than we can 
give you by applying to Miss Mary W. Booth, First Assist- 
ant Directress of the Colored Home and Hospital, at the cor- 
ner of First Avenue and East Fifteenth Street, New York 
City. 


Some years ago, Theodore Tilton published a volume of the 
editorials from his pen in the New York * Independent.” Will 
you kindly inform whether or not a copy can now be obtained, 
and if so, where ? 


You probably refer to Mr. Tilton’s “‘Sanctum Sanc- 
torum,’’ originally published by Sheldon & Co., of New 
York. It is, we think, out of print, and can be obtained 
only by chance, through some second-hand book store. 
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@ue Home. 
OUR FRIENDS.—IN STRICT CONFIDENCE. 


By Mrs. MAarGaret E. SANGSTER. 


WAS dreaming in the dusk over Pet Marjorie, and, 

with my eyes shut, was fancying grand Sir Walter 
striding through the snow in the waning afternoon, the 
sweet, quaint child, his idolized little friend, cozily 
wrapped in his great shepherd’s plaid, and held close to 
his breast, when—the outer door shut with a snap, and I 
heard somebody fasten the chain in a quick, nervous 
way, as who should say good-by with gladness. 

Inhospitality is not, in our family, the sin that doth 
most easily beset. It is, on the contrary, the rule not 
to be forgetful to entertain strangers ; and the extra 
plate and cup ure always ready for the welcome happen- 
ing in of a friend. So perhaps you may imagine my 
amazement at Aunt Eva. 

She entered the sitting-room wilh ano air of mingled 
exhaustion and triumph, dropped into an easy chair, 
and arranged Elsie’s latest embroidered screen so that it 
should shield her face from the glow of the grate. 

We cannot live without an open fire, and our Ly- 
kens Valley coal, burning so steadily with a rosy, clear- 
hearted flame that consumes itself away toa light feath- 
ery ashes, has proved itself the most delightful fuel, 
making very little dust, if the person who manages the 
fire uses brains as well as hands in the occupation. In 
these crisp Fall days our fire is a rallying place for old 
and young, and we yrow confidential as we gather 
around it in the twilight. , 

‘Well!’ said Aunt Eva.‘ She’s gone at last !” 

I looked reproachfully in Eva’s face, after the manner 


of Josiah Allen's wife, I suppose, for she laughed and. 


said, ‘‘ 1] understand your ‘mien,’ my dear, but an after- 
noon with Clarissa Sophia is just a little bit too much 
_ for my nerves and patience. It’s the last straw. There 
was nobody to help entertain her. You all had your 
own engagements, and I was left with the steady stream 
of her conversation to bear, to parry, to keep the thread 
of, till I knew how the prisoncrs felt in the old days 
when they were tortured by having one drop of water 
at a time distil] its misery on their heads. At this mo- 
ment I have a creeping sensation from the roots of my 
hair to the small of my back. The last time Clarissa 
made a visit here, if you remember, 1 went regularly 
to bed after she had gone, to rest and recruit. She 
drives me raving distracted.” 

‘* Eva, dearest,” said mother, in her gentle voice, ‘‘ how 
you run on! How can you speak so about an old 
friend !” 

-**Such a sincere old friend, too, whose father and 
grandfather we have known,” said father. __ 

‘Father always fences on mother’s side,” said Arthur, 
coming gallantly to the rescue of Aunt Eva. ‘‘Cla- 
rissa is a frump, and that’s all thereis about it. Good, 
kind-hearted, innocent as a girl, but a frump neverthe- 
less. And Aunt Eva never can get on well with that 
sort of a woman.” : 

It was Elsie’s turn. ‘‘ When you say, ‘ as innocent as 
a girl,’ you describe the situation, except that innocence 
is not the attribute of girlhood only, and belongs as 
often to silver hair as to sunny curls. Clarissa is a girl, 
at fifty. She crystallized at sixteen, and now she is 
fossilized. All her opinions, sentiments, and notions 
remain just what they were when she left the Young 
Ladies’ Seminary, so long ago.” | 

‘‘She was kept very strictly under the wing of avery 
decided mother,” said our mother, whose province it is 
to regulate our affairs, and who allows much individual 
liberty. ‘‘ She was never allowed to think for herself, 
and she never outgrew her girlhood, except outwardly. 
Poor thing! It would have been better had she 
married.” | 

‘*Pray don’t, mother !” said Lulu. ‘‘She’s had every 
advantage.” 

‘« And been twice as free,” said unmarried Aunt Eva. 
‘‘She need not spend her whole mind on the trimming 
of a gown, when there is a world fuli of work for others 
which she might do. A butterfly of fashion at fifty! I 
have no toleration for such folly.'? 

‘T think the ladies of this family, mother excepted, 
are out of order,” observed father, magisterially. 
‘*Clarissa is a gentlewoman. We will not discuss her 
in her absence.” 

Father took up a book, with a man’s air of having just 
given the finishing touch and concluded the debate. 
Imagine his surprise when mother, with a woman’s 
versatility, turned upon him, assuming a meekly depre- 
cating look, and, hands crossed in her lap, drawled out 
the immortal Mrs. Poyser’s assertion : 

‘**Tf you could make a pudding wi’ thinking o’ the bat 
ter, it ud be easy getting dinner.’ ” 

‘* Jessie!” said father, as who should sigh, ‘ Et tu, 
Brute !” 

‘* Yes, Richard,” answered mother. ‘* Eva is not to be 
blamed, She ¢reats Clarissa faultlessly, but she canno, 


help being worn out after such an infliction. She myst 
effervesce a little to us, who comprehend her ; it is her 
only safety-valve.” 

Father was silent, and resigned. 

Aunt Eva was not repressed. She is as irrepressible as 
Susan Nipper, when her mind is made up. 

‘* About this whole subject of friends and their rights 
I have strong convictions,” she began. ‘‘ My friend 
and I must agree in the main about essentials, or else we 
shall be always in argument, and seldom in harmony. 
We may be opposite as the poles in temperament and 
disposition, but we must have some things in common 
The necessary amount of heat, for example. If shecan 
sit only in a room where the temperature is 80Y, and 
I suffocate at 70”, how can we enjoy each other’s com- 
pany ? This is looking at the matter from the lowest 
material plane. Come to higher things, and the rule still 


holds. In the intellectual life, in spiritual sympathy, 


friends must have enough of what is like to attract 
them mutually, and enough of what is in contrast to 
stimulate them to giving of their best.” 

Lulu was at the far end of the room, playing a 
dreamy song without words. The melody rippled under 
our talk like an accompaniment—pleasant and not intru- 
sive. 

She paused, and spoke out of the wisdom of her six- 
teen years. 

‘- Lettie and I cling to our old friends, in preference 
te new ones, because we’ve known them all their lives.” 

(Bless the child! She touched a tender chord there.) 

‘‘There is much in that,” acknowledged Aunt Eva. 
‘* Anold friendship gathers to itself a thousand sweet 
associations, and, provided the partners to it grow ever 
closer and dearer, and do not driftin different directions, 
it becomes very sacred as time goes on. I love no friends 
as I do my old friends ; though here and there is one 
who tries me, and wears upon me.” 

‘* Because, dearest,” I said, ‘‘ in such cases the friend- 
ship was probably only an accident, founded upon pro- 
pinquity at the outset, and there is no special reason for 
its continuance, outside of the same accident of neigh- 
borhood, 

‘* Let me tel! you of a letter which came to me one day 
this week from a little manse under the shadow of a 
Virginia mountain. The writer was my ‘alter ego’ 
when she and I were school-girls. Our ways in life 
have been far apart. In a quarter of a century we 
have met only once ; but we have always corresponded, 
though sometimes with silent intervals of some length 
between the letters. 

‘‘She wrote me the other day, ‘Our friendship has 
worn well. There was good material in it to begin 
with.’ 

‘‘T thought the sweet mistress of the manse, with her 
crowding cares, had stated briefly a strong truth. 

‘‘Nothing lasts, in this world of wear and tear and 
change, that has not good material in it at the start. 
Pure fabric and colors, warranted, hold their own in 
friendship as elsewhere.”’ 

‘‘T have such a troublesome friend,” said Elsie. 
‘‘She is so jealous! She is always distressed for fear L 
am putting somebody into her piace. Just as if my 
heart were not large enough to shelter several friends at 
once !” 

Mother said, softly, just then: ‘‘ How it helps us to 
an understanding of the dear Lord's friendship with us, 
that we, weak and poor as we are, can love a great 
many people! They have their own places. We re- 
member them in our quiet seasons of prayer. We love 
this one for one reason, that one for another, but they 
do not jostle nor clash. If one is in sorrow, we are 
quick with our tears and our sympathy. If the other is 


‘in joy, we are glad too, and send our messages of con- 


gratulation. This makes it plainer to me how it is that 
our Master can do for all his disciples what we do for 
our friends—that is, love each personally, and each in 
his own place.” . 

‘‘ Children,” said father, ‘‘won’t you sing that favor- 
ite of mine, ‘ Beloved, now we are the sons of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but when He 
shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall see him 
as he 

While they were looking for the music, I ventured to 
speak of my delight in adding to my circie of friends. 
I often please myself with the thought of the unknown, 
invisible friends still to be met, who may yet be dear 
and helpful and intimate. 

‘You are right to be thus hospitable,” said father. 
‘*A man that hath friends must show himself friendly, 
and readily receptive.” 

‘‘A great many charming friendships die of neglect,” 
said Aunt Eva. ‘‘ Unanswered letters, calls unre- 
turned, social duties ignored, have to bear the respon- 
sibility of killing many a promising acquaintance. 
Lettie’s roses died of no water last winter, and they 
reminded me of dead friendships which would have flour- 
ished like a green bay tree if they had received decent 
care.” 


-« Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoe’er estate, 


I have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate,” 
hummed Lettie, saying, ‘‘Aunt Eva can never forget 
my poor roses.” 

‘*At seventy,” said mother,” reaching for a favorite 
volume, no further, indeed, than her work-basket, where 
it was tucked in among the week’s stockings, ‘* Lucy 
Hare wrote to Maria, her lifeleng friend: ‘There is 
hardly a day in which I do not feel near you. When- 
ever any fresh glow comes over my spirit, I fancy it 
echoed back by her who for so many years has gone 
along with me ; and now, as we are approaching the banks 
of that river which divides us from our heavenly home, 
I feel as if we were more than ever one.” 

‘‘The children are ready to sing,” said father, slip. 
ping into a seat on the sofa at mother’s side. 

And on the wings of their beautiful song we were up- 
borne to a feeling of His presence who forever ennobled 
friendship when he said : 

“ Henceforth I call you not servants; I have called 
you friends.” 


CARLYLE’S EXPIATION. 


HE remaining volumes of Froude’s ‘‘ Life of Car- 
lyle,” recently published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, are full of interest, but no chapter will have more 
attentive reading than that in which Mr. Froude de- 
scribes the manner in which manuscripts relating to Mrs. 
Carlyle came into his hands, and Carlyle’s purpose 
in providing for their publication. We republish the 
principal parts of the narrative : 
‘But his particular occupation with it at that mo 
ment, and his impatience with his inability to write, 
perhaps arose from an eagerness to leave complete, with 


a fitting introduction, the letters and memorials of his: 


wife, before making a final disposition of the manu- 
script. He could not do it. He was conscious that 
he would never be able to do it, and that he must decide 
on some other course. I was still his constant com- 
panion, but up to this time he had never men- 
tioned these memoirs tome. Of her he spoke contin 
ually, always in the same remorseful tore, always 
with bitter self-reproach ; but of the monument which 
he had raised to her memory he had never spoken at all. 
One day—the middle or end of June, 1871—he brought, 
himself, to my house a large parcel of papers He put 
itin my hands. [le told me to take it simply and ab- 
solutely as my own, without reference to any other 
person or persons, and to do with it as I pleased after he 
was gone. He explained, when he saw me surprised, 
that it was an account of his wife’s history, that it was 
imcomplete, that he could himself ferm no opinion 
whether it ought to be published or not, that he could 
do no more to it, and must pass it over to me. He 
wished never to hear of itagain. I must judge. I must 
publish it, the whole or part—or else destroy it all, if I 
thought that this would be the wiser thing to do. He 
said nothing of any limit of time. I was to wait only 
till he was dead, and he was then in constant expectation 
of his end. Of himself he desired that no biography 
should be written, and that this Memoir, if any, should 
be the authorized record of him. So extraordinary a 
mark of confidence touched me deeply, but the responsi- 
bility was not to be hastily accepted. I was then going 
into the country for the summer. I said that I would 
take the MS. with ms, and would either write to him or 
would give him an answer when we met in the autumn. 

‘*On examining the present which had been thus singu- 
larly made to me | found that it consisted of a transcript 
of the ‘ Reminiscence’ of Mrs. Carlyle, which he had 
written immediately after her death, with a copy of the 
old direction of 1866, that it was*not to be published -; 
two other fragmentary accounts of her family and her- 
self ; and an attempt at a preface, which had been aban- 
doned. The rest was the collection of her own letters, 
evtc.—almost twice as voluminous as that which has been 
since printed—with notes, commentaries, and intro- 
ductory explanations of hisown. The perusal was in- 
finitely affecting. I saw at once the meaning of his 
passionate expressions of remorse, of his allusions to 
Johnson’s penance, and of his repeated declaration that 
something like it was due from himself. He had never 
properly understood till her death how much she had 
suffered, and how much he had himself to answer for. 
She, it appeared, in her young days had aspired after lit- 
erary distinction. He had here built together, at once a 
memorial of the genius which had been sacrificed to hius- 
self, and of those faults in himself which, though they 
were faults merely of an irritable temperament, and 
though he extravagantly exaggerated them, had saddened 
her married life. Something of this I had observed, 
but I had not known the extent of it ; and this action of 
Carlyle’s struck me as something so beautiful, so unex- 
ampled in the whole history of literature, that I could 
but admire it with all my heart. Faults there had been , 
yes, faults no doubt, but such faults as most married 
men commit daily and hourly, and never think them 
faults at all : yet to him his conduct seemed so heinous 
that he could intend deliberately that this record should 
be the only history that was to survive of himself, In 
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his most heroic life there was nothing more heroic, more 
characteristic of him, more indicative at once of hi- 
humility and his intense truthfulness. Ue regarded i) 
evidently as an expiation of his own conduct, all tha’ 
he had now to offer, and something which removed 
the shadow between himself and her memory. The 
question before me was whether I was to say that the 
utonement ought not to be completed, and that the 
bravest action which I had ever heard of should be left 
unexecuted, or whether I was to bear the reproach, if 
the letters were given to the world, of having uncovered 
the errors of the best friend that I had ever had. Car 
lyle himself could not direct the publication, from a feel- 
ing, I suppose, of delicacy, and dread of ostentation. 
I could not tell him that there was nothing in his con 
duct to be repented of, for there was much, and more 
than I had guessed ; and | had again to reflect that, if | 
burnt the MS., Mrs. Carlyle had been a voluminous 
letter-writer, and had never been reticent about her 
grievances. Other letters of hers would infallibly in 
time come to light, telling the same story. I should then 
have done Carlyle’s memory irreparable wrong. He had 
himself been ready with a frank and noble confession, 
and the world, after its first astonishment, would have 
felt increased admiration for the man who had the 
courage tomaukeit. I should have stepped between him 
and the completion of a purpose which would have 
washed his reputation clear of the only reproach which 
could be brought against it. Iflad Carlyle been an ordi. 
nary man, his private life would have concerned no one 
but himself, and no one would have cared to inquire 
into it. Buthe belonged to the exceptional few of whom 
it was Certain that everything that could be known woul: 
eventually be sifted out. Sooner or later the whole truth 
would be revealed. Should it be told voluntarily by 
himself, or maliciously by others hereafter? That was 
the question. 

‘* When I saw him again after the summer, we talked 
the subject over with fullest confidence. He was nerv. 
ously anxious to know my resolution. I told him that, 
so far as I could then form an opinion, I thought that 
the letters might be published, provided the prohibition 
was Withdrawn against publishing his own Memoir of 
Mrs. Carlyle. That would show what his feeling had 
really been, and what she had really been, which also 
might perhaps be misconstrued. It would have been 
hard on both of them if the sharp censures of Mrs. Car- 
~Iyvle’s pen had been left unrelieved. To this Carlyle 
instantly assented. The copy of the Memoir had indeed 
been given to me among the other papers, that I might 
make use of it if I liked, and he had perhaps forgotten 
that any prohibition had been attached, but I required, 
and I received, a direct permissiv-n to printit. Thenext 
question was about the time of publication. On 
the last page of the MS. was attached a pencil note 
naming, first, twenty years after his death. The ‘after 
ny death’ had been erased, but the twenty years re- 
mained. Though I was considerably younger than he 
was, I could not calculate on living twenty years, and 
the letters, if published at all, were to be published by 
me. When he bad given them to me in June he had 
told me only that | was to wait till he was gone. He 
said now that ten years would be enough—ten vears 
_fromthattime. There were many allusions in the letters 
to people and things, anecdotes, criticisms, observation, 
written in the confidence of private correspondence, 
which ought not to be printed within so short a time. 
I mentioned some of these, which he directed me to 
omit. 

‘*On these conditions I accepted the charge, but stil] 
only hypothetically. I: had been intrusted to me alone, 
and I wished for further advice. He said that if I was 
in a difficulty I might consult John Forster, and ke added 
atterward his brother John. John Carlyle I had never 
an opportunity of consulting. I presumed that John 
Carlyle was acquainted with his brother’s intentions, 
snd would communicate with me on the subject if he 
wished to do so; but I sent the manuscript to Forster, 
that I might learn generally his opinion about it. For- 
ster had been one of Mrs. Carlyle’s dearest friends, much 
more intimate with her than I had been, He, if any 
one, could say whether so open a revelation of the life 
at Cheyne tow was one which ought to be made. For- 
ster read the letters. I suppose that he felt as uncertain 
as I had done, the reasons against the publication being 
so obvious and so weighty. But he admired equally the 
integrity which had Jed Carlyle to lay bear his inner 
history. He felt as I did, that Carlyle was an excep- 
tional person, whose character the world had a right to 
know, and he found it difficult to come to a conclusion. 
To meat any rate he gave no opinion atall. He merely 
said that he would talk to Carlyle himself, and would 
tell him that he must make my position perfectly clear 
in his will, or trouble would certainly arise about it. 
Nothing more passed between Forster and myself upon 
the subject. Carlyle, however, in the will which he 
made two year later, bequeathed the MS. to me 
specifically in terms of the tenderest confidence. He 
desired that I should consult Forster and his brother 
when the occasion came for a final resolution ; but espe- 


cially he gave the trust to me, charging me to do my best 
and wisest with it. Ile mentioned seven years or ten 
from that date (1878) as a term at which the manuscript 
might be published ; but, that no possible question might 
be raised hereafter on that part of the matter, he left the 
determination of the time to myself, and panented others 
to accept my judgment as his own. 

‘* Under these conditions the ‘ Letters and Memorials’ 
remained in my hands, 
he adhered to his old resolution, that of himself there 
should be no biography, and that these letters, and these 
letters alone, should be the future record of him. With- 
in a few weeks or months, however, he discovered that 
various persons who had been admitted to partial in- 
timacy with him were busy upon his history. If he 
was to figure before the world at all after his death he 
preferred that there should be an authentic portrait of 
him ; and therefore at the close of this same year (1873), 
again, without note or warning, he sent me his own and 
his wife’s private papers, journals, correspondence, 
‘reminiscences,’ and other fragments, a collection over- 
whelming from its abundance, for of his letters from the 
earliest period of his life his family and friends had pre- 
served every one that he had written, while be in turn 
seemed to have destroyed none of theirs. ‘ Take them,’ 
he said to me, ‘ -_ do what you can with them. All I 
can say to you is, Burn freely. 
tion for me, “da more you burn the better.’ 

‘‘] burnt nothing, and it was well that I did not, fora 
year before his death he desired me, when | had done 
with these MSS., to give them to his niece. But indeed 
everything of his own which | found in these papers 
tended only to raise his charaeter. They showed him, 
in all his outward conduct, the same noble, single-minded, 
simple-hearted, affectionate man which J myself bad 
ilways known him to be ; while his inner nature, with 
this fresh insight into it, seemed ever grander and more 
imposing. 

‘ The new task which had been laid upon me compli- 
eated the problem of the ‘ Letters and Memorials.’ My 
first hope was, that, in the absence of further detinite 
instructions from himself, I might interweave parts of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s letters with his own correspondence in an 
ordinary narrative, passing lightly over the rest, and 
touching the dangerous places only so far as was una- 
voidable. In this view 1 wrote at leisure the greatest 
part of ‘the tirst forty years’ of his life. The evasion 
of the difficulty was perhaps cowardly, but it was not 
unnatural. I was foreed back, however, into the 
straighter and better course.”’ 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sus - 
Jestions, and thts column.} 

The following watreck wie is from a personal letter, is so 
sugzestive that we print it: : 

Mvats.—With regard to this I think canned 
things areinvaluable. It you Jay in aclosetful of canned corn, 
tomatoes, chicken, salmon, and plum pudding (delicious !), 
you are comparatively independent about surprise visits. 
Though I don’t approve of the principle of altering your 
table for guests, I think the daintiest housekeeper is always 
tempted and often obliged todo so. J. 3. put this well the 
other day. He said, ‘‘ | approve of training your servants 
under all circumstances to serve your meals and lay your 
table in precisely the same manner. Then if you increase 
the number of your dishes or courses, you can do this with 
comparative ease.’’ This, from aman, wouldu’t seem much 
if he hadn’t trained his wife and she her one servant into 
just this, so that the maid, who was taken untrained from 
Castle Garden two years ago, first cooks, then serves, 
the dinner perfectiy, and waits upon the table as if she 
were born and educated to refinements. 1 am_ so 
hampered by circumstances (meaning finances) that I do 
very little as I would like. I believe there is a prejudice 
against canned goods, but I think it is a thoroughly base- 
less one. Those I have mentioned are invaluable to me. 
Lobster is apt to be soft: ham, though I sometimes use it in 
an emergency, is more expensive in proportion. We have 
made delicious hash at camp from corn beef, but I’ve never 
used it at home. Let me tell you some things you can do 
with the articles Ihave mentioned. Chop the chicken fine, 
mix very smooth drawn butter with it, and pour it over 
toaston a platter, and in fifteen minutes’ time you havea 
dish you can use for supper, breakfast, or an entrée at a 
simple dinner. The same thing ean be done with ham or 
corn beef, only have plenty of the drawn butter, and have it 
thick enough. I always make mine with milk if I possibly 
can. You can make corn pudding of the corn by putting in 
two eggs, two cups of milk, a little sugar, and baking about 
half an hour. 

As for tomatoes, language fails ine. Inteo minutes you 
can make bisque soups of a can of tomatoes and one quart 
of milk. Put one half teaspoonful of soda into the toma- 
toes, thicken with corn-starch, heat the milk, and serve ail 
together. Then, suppose you have a plum pudding in your 
closet, with an hour’s start you can alter your plain din- 
ner of, say, beefsteak and Irish potatoes to a most pala- 
table one of five courses—soup, entrée, steak, and vegeta- 
bles, pudding, coffee. The tomatoes can be used as a sauce 
for your beefsteak by heating. This leads me to say that 
apy one who has never tried concocting different sauces for 


At the date of his will of 1873. 


If you have any affec-. 


meats and fish, little knows what balm there is in them for 


the country housekeeper’s heart. I say country, because 
they lend variety to the few meats one can obtain here. 
The chicken can be used for salad, but I don’t like it; it is 
apt to be too watery. Salmon makes a good salad ; or you 
can bake it with bread crumbs, turn out of the dish into a 
platter, make a sauce, and use it in the same way for the 
tish in a course dinner or for supper. WhenI have cut-up 
tomatoes, I either make a Mayonnaise dressing for them, or 
put in a little pitcher the French dressing—oil, pepper, salt, 
and vinegar—and send round. Then one is saved the 
trouble of mixing all these condiments for one’s self. 

If housekeepers would only study white potatoes more, 
they would find some relief from the trials with regard to 
variety. There are endless ways to “ fix ’’ these stand-bys, 
if one chooses to take the trouble. 

Your next topic is table decoration. To do this sort of 
thipg well, one has to bave lovely china and silver, I think, 
whatever is said to the contrary. If you haven’t these, nor 
fine damask, the most you can do is to have everything 
snowy white. Red napkins used instead of mats, and a 
plain globe filled with flowers, are pretty. Then carafés in- 
stead of a water-pitcher, and little ovals for pepper and 
salt at each plate, are cheap, and lend something to the at- 
tractiveness.. I find that fringing out napkins is so much 
prettier than hemming them. If I can get any hints from 
my housekeeping friends, I sha]] send them along instanter. 

Seeing an inquiry regarding the poem “‘ The Last Hour,”’ 
by Juliet C. Marsh, I take pleasure in sending acopy. It 
was published in ‘‘Scribner’s Magazine’’ for May, 1880, 
and has been widely copied, finally being gathered intoa 
collection of poems called ‘‘ Treasures from the Poetic 
World,”’ by Professor Me Alpin. F. E. B. 

S. R.—‘** Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I.”’ 
by Isaac Disraeli, is published in a two-volume edition by 
Ilenry Colhoun, Great Marlborough Street, London. You 
undoubtedly could obtain it by ~~ an order to any of 
our book importing houses. 


Several subscribers have kindly sent us copies of the poem, 
‘To Whom Shall We Give Thanks ’’’ but no one has been 
able to give us the name of the author. Want of space for- 
bids us printing the poem, which will be found in several of 
the old editions of school readers. 


Motrner.—The dissected maps spoken of inthe article | 


‘* Amusements that Instruct,’’ are imported by E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Twenty-third Street, New York. 


©ur Younc Fouks 
CLOUD HEROES. 


By Rose LATHROP, 
‘* Listen, listen ! we were three 
Jolly sailors of the sea, 
But now we roam in a home 
Of snowy cloud-foam! 


‘* Oh ! we peep from the steep 
Of many a white cloud-heap, 
And like three good brothers we 
Shall never parted be !”’ 

SAW. them from the seashore the other day, as I 
chanced to look up at a beautiful cloud-covered 
heaven (for I was testing the virtues of a new pair of 
spectacles), and the rogues had chosen the finest mass 


of mist among al]! the rest upon which to sit, and from _ 


which they looked down at me. I must say that the 
revelations made by my spectacles startled me exceed- 
ingly, although the beings I beheld in the clouds were 
very like clouds except in shape. ‘There was a good 
wind, and it was kind enough to bear their song to 
me ; and then I heard the sky brethren laugh, as they 
watched the world from their sunny point of view 

The middle brother, who had his arm over tbe nearest 
one’s shoulder, said: 

‘‘T declare, I had forgotten what an odd-looking place 
the world is !” | 

And again they all three laughed ; and, in fact, the fel- 
low furthest from me suddenly doubled up, and squeezed 
his face between his arms and knees to keep himself 
from blowing away with merriment. 

{ now addressed myself, with the wind’s permission, 
to the nearest sailor of the clouds, and asked him the 
simple and natural question : 

‘* How did you get there, Jack ?” 

I could now hear the middle brother laughing, and 
saw him sparkle all over with fun; at which the one I 
had appealed to gave him a timely reproof by advising 
him to shut up. 

‘‘T can’t shut up,” shouted this gay fellow, hugging 
his elbows, *‘for if I move more than a fivger the wind 
may change me into a whale, or a snow-ball !” 

They all at once burst out wit singing— 

** Oh ! a whale had a tail 
That can turn a swimmer pale, 
And a history have we 
That a stunning tale would be !”’ 

‘You don’t say so!’ I quickly responded, taking 
off my hat in my eagerness. ‘‘ Stay by, old fellows, 
until you have told me this strange history of yours,” 
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“Are you Tim Salter ?” asked the merriest brother, 
sitting in the middle, whose name finally proved to be 
Thistle ; and he scanned ine from head to foot with his 
gleaming eyes. 

‘‘No!’ I cried, rather indignantly, for I had never 
heard of the individual alluded to, and he might have 
been ascoundrel. 

“T thought not,” said he ; and 1 assure you they all 
laughed again. 

“What are we laughing at, fools that we are!” 
Thistle then exclaimed, giving the brother who still 
held bis head between his arms a dig in the ribs ; but 
Drift (the other's name) did not change his position, in 
spite of it. 

“We might as well teli the old gentleman,” said the 
brother whom I had questioned, and who went by the 
unusual name of Silver-Shield. “Thus admonished, Drift 
uncovered one eye to gaze at me, and Thistle stopped 
chuckling. 

‘* You certainly have the air of tars,” 1 remarked. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” they sang down, nudging each other, 
guffawing, and reminding me of the difliculty a rail- 
road engine finds in coming to the last pull of super- 
tluous steam. 

“Did you get up there by giggling ?” ejaculated I, 
testily, chiefly provoked because my ancestral gold- 
headed cane could notreach either of their backs. Then 
they grew as crave us chosts, if you will believe it, and 
answered, in voices that struck me as sad, ‘‘ No, no, 
wt 

I seated myself on a smooth, broad stohe by the 


beach road, loosened my cravat to case my neck in gaz- 


ing upward, and put the query : 

* Boys, will you begia your yarn ?”’ 

‘“Yees!” T heard faintly on the wind, which seemed 
to be getting tired ; but, nevertheless, in a moment it 
regained its earliest freshness. 

‘Young Loris, the ship’s pride,” began Thistle, 
‘“was carried by the gule up into the black storm, as if 
a vast serpent had breathed him into its nostrils. In 
spite of all our efforts, sir, we could not even recover his 
body.”’ 

‘** Tt was the storm thut did it,’ we cried to each other, 
broke in Drift, lifting himself up and thrusting his 
fingers into his belt defiantly. ‘‘ And we followed that 
storm! Weran up the rigging as he had done, sir, and 
jumped off the tip of the masts upon the scurrying 
wind, that whirled us, too, up and around. -But we 
were bound to find the source of the sterm, sir, and 
make a complaint.” 

‘‘Loris’s white face and parted lips,” Thistle inter- 
rupted, ‘' giided before us, my word for it; and his deep 
eyes, whose last look we had seen, seemed to say to us 
that he knew something which we did not yet know, 
and needed us for something, though we could not tell 
what. I admit that the storm, and our grief for him, 
confused us, apd we are not always quite sure that we 
remember the circumstances perfectly ; but one thing 
we had distinctly before our minds, and that was that 
we would follow our young shipmate for company’s 
sake : we would not let him die alone.” 

Now Silver-Shield lifted his white shoulders and 
chimed in : 

‘When the storm whistled loud enough to split our 


ears, We hallooed back, till -it ushed itself to listen. 


When the lightning wound its sword about us, out did 
we with our dirks, and cut the sorcerer across the teeth. 
When the tempest took us in its hand, and flung us 


around madly, then we ran and plunged through ether. 


as if we were three Englishmen in a fox-race.” 

‘‘ Sometimes,” interrupted Drift, ‘‘one of us would 
cry, ‘ Where's Loris, now?’ And then his countenance 
always came before us again, with a proud and en- 


_couraging look on it. Sometimes he would call to us, 


and say, ‘Good friends never threw themselves away 
for a friend yet, brothers! It can’t be done; there is 
no away. God is everywhere, and so we are all at 
home!’ Or he would cheer us with the words, ‘ You 
were willing to die to save me, boys ; but are you dead ” 
The least part of a brave man is this body of his, which 
only leaves an ugly skeleton to show for itseif when the 
vital partof a brave man has abandoned it. But you will 
now live a freer live, and grow wiser and better, and 
will have a trio of fine souls to show for yourselves, as 
the years rol) on !’” 

‘* Nevertheless,” put in Thistle, ‘‘we thought of our 
young swecthearts at home, Nancy and Jenny and 


Mary, and we shed some tears on their account, I as- 


sure you. For we found that we were changing very 
much, and knew that we should never meet the dear 
virls again hand to hand ; por should we ever crack a 
joke with Hal Leal and Jim Sparkler as in former 
times. We felt the damp air of the storm blow through 


us, and presently our tiugers felt like showers Upon our 
faces if we touched our brows with them. And then 
we could no longer see our limbs as we used to do, for 
they had become mist, as they are now ,; and it took some 
time to get used to such a transformation as that.” 
‘But it was true enough, we had not died,” inter- 
rupted Drift, bursting into one of his laughs, apparently 


not capable of dying. 

Silver-Shield broke-in with— 

‘‘It was the nicest feeling you can imagine, sir, to 
find ourselves resting so softly upon the air, hardly 
heavier than breath, and composed of transparent drops, 
each of which reflected the flying storm, and, later, a 
picture of the bright moon: while to each other we 
looked like shining spirits. Even our jackets and caps 
were of the prettiest gray dew, that it made one feel 
fresh and contented to look at. And no beavy, knotted 
hands hung at our sides, and there was no tiresome 
running and jumping and climbing with lumbering 
bodies, but floating through the air so lightly that it 
was restful to move. When the moon came out 
we saw Loris, as faintly outlined as a whill of mist. 
‘Where are you going, Loris?’ we called. ‘Shall we 
follow ?’” 

IIlere Thistle took up the narrative, giving Loris’s 
reply : 

‘“*In a little while we shall meet again, Thistle and 
Drift and Silver-Shield,’ he answered. ‘ But as you are 
still thinking you would like to see your swecthearts 
once more, you had better fly over to the harbor and 
look down atthem. As for me, I had no one for whose 
sake to keep close to the world.’ 

‘‘So we came in this direction.” put in Drift, ‘‘and 
they were crying, poor girls! and came to their doors 
to look outat the sky, as if they really knew they could 
find usin the. clouds. If they had not dimmed their 
eyes with tears perhaps they could have seen us, sir, as 
you did with your new spectacles. Lut it is, after all, as 
wel] that they should weep. Ly weeping we learn to feel 
that tears come from somewhere further off than ourown 
hearts; and that, if this is the case, our loved ones, for 
whom we weep, must have gone further than the grave.” 

At this moment the cloud-heap upon which the sky- 
sailors sat began to move away, and the three brethren 
towered into majestic forms. They called down once 
more : 

‘So, good-by to the world! Soon we shall no 
longer wear the sailor cap and jacket, nor send down 
our laughter on the wind, for we shall be true spirits, 
and pass into e—tern—i—ty !” 

Look as I would, I could distinguish them no longer; 
but, though I am old, I cousidered I had learned some- 
thing from the sailors of the sky-sea. They had been 
jolly, rough fellows enough to begin with; but their 
brave desire to rescue their beloved Companion from 
death had softened their storm-beaten faces, and gradu- 
ally elevated their thoughts, so that even among the 
clouds they were as bright and beautiful as their sur- 
roundings, 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


ERE is a letter to you. The girl who wrote it has 
H. evidently heard how generous and willing to help 
you all are. Before you read it I. want you to think 
whoit is who writesit. She is an Indiangirl. She was 
not brought up in a Christian home, with all the com- 
forts and luxuries which surround you. ‘Those of you 
who live near the Indian reservations know better than I 
can tell you what sortof a life hers was until she came 
to the school where she has learned to write so good a 
letter. ‘The writing is really very handsome ; much bet- 
ter, I assure you, than that which comes to me from 
many of my white correspondents. 


Hamrron NorMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, / 
Hamepron, Va., October 23, 1884. 
My Dear Little Friends: 

Iam going towrite youaletterto-night. You see by the head- 
ing of my letter that | am in Hampton. Maybe some of you 
have already heard about this school. I will try and give you a 
brief sketch of the Indian life here, especially about the Indian 
girls. 


‘Hampton Roads.’ There are thirty-six girls here, and four 
married women. We have study-hour every evening, and Friday 
morning we mend our clothes. Inthe afternoon our teacher 
looks at them and marks us “tive.”’ If they are mended or done 
up badly we get four and a half and three Almost always the 
girls get good marks on their clothes. They do their own wash 
ing and ironing. We havea very nice sewing-room, assembly 
room, and a hospital-room. There are quite a number of pretty 
pictures hanging in the large hall. 

On the second floor and on the third are the girls’ rooms. 
Their rooms are always in good order; twoin aroom,and each 
has a share in cleaning the room. The corridors and steps are 
swept by the girls every morning. 

I will now tell you something about the * English Talking ” 
here among the Indian boys and girls. There are quite a num- 
ber of new girls and boys, so the teachers thought it would help 
themif we talked more English, so we have begun now. [don't 
know how the boys do about their English, but I know the girls’ 
names are taken down and read out Sunday mornings. Some 
girls talk half a day for a week, and sometalk allday. And we 
are having more girls on our list now. 

Every Tuesday afternoon the girls who have talked English 
half a day for a week, and all the week every day, go up in Miss 
T —-’sroom. She shows us howto do faney-work. Another 
teacher is going to help her; when we get started she is going 
to read Lous. I am sorry to say we haven't got anything to work 
with; and sol write this letter. Soif you have any worsted, 
pieces of velvet or silk, skeins of embroidery silk and cheese- 
cloth, please send them tous, We will be eyerso much obliged, 


They live in a nice, large brick building situated near the 


AAG 


for we are anxious to learn how to do fancy-werk,. I will 
write to you again if you wish me to. 
fam your Indian gir] friend, Jd. Sr. 

You want to hear from her again, do you not? Ifso, 
you willshow it by sending her the things for which she 
asks. I wish I could describe to you the beautiful work 
which good men and women are doing at the school 
where Julia is. They are teaching colored boys and 
girls, and Indian boys and girls, not only how to read 
and write, and all the things that you learn in your 
schouls, but they also teach them indwstrial arts—farm- 
ing, printing, harness-making, sewing, and houschold 
work. This part of their study is very important, for 
you must remember that most of the students have 
had no experience of a good home. They know little 
even of the things we should call necessaries. So it is 
not merely as a matter of entertainment, and ‘to pass 
away the time,’ as you often take your fancy work, that 
some of the teachers at Hampton have made this plan. 
It will be a ‘‘ treat,” of course, for the girls to meet in 
the pleasant room, and have the bright worsteds and 
silks to work with, and perhaps a nice cup of tea made 
in a pretty tea-set; but the things they make will be 
very useful. Some wiil make hoods for themselves, 
some will make mats and table-covers to send to their 
friends at home, and perhaps they will make some gifts 
for each other. The teachers are willing to take a great 
deal of trouble to teach the scholars, but they cannot 
spend money for the materials; at Hampton they have 
so much that must be bought that they cannot use 
money foranything like this. Now I leave Julia’s letter 
with you, and I hope we shall have another letter from 
her very soon, saying that you have sent her all the 
worsted, and silks, and crash, and cheese-cloth they can 
possibly use this year. 

Septeraber 28, 1884. 

My Dear Aunt: 

lhave not written to you for a long time, because I haven't 
been very well. Tsend you some pictures for the children. I 
thought you would like some marigold seed, and so I send youa 
little: have lots of it. My little goat team has been smashed [+] 
uptwotimes. I saw the cunningest little goat you ever saw. 
We have had frost here, but it did not do much damage around 
us. In low land it has spoiled almost everything. It only 
touched the castor bean, and [ don’t know whether it touched 
anything else or not; I hope not. Have you had any frost? I let 
my squirrels go. T want some more. I let them go because my 
father thought it was best: they weren’t very well. I had four, 
but two died. T hope you are very well. : 


Good-by. Your loving nephew, 
Thank vou for the pictures and the seeds. You are 


improving very much in your writing, and if you take 
pains with your spelling vou will soon be an excellent 
letter-writer. It is a great deal of trouble toa child, 
when he is writing, to ask about spelling the words, and 
{ think it is a good way to write the letter first in nencil, 
and then get some older friend to correct the spelling 
before copying it. One word I cannot quite make out 
in your letter. Verhaps the printer will do better than 
I. Whether your goat team has been smashed up twice 
or harnessed up twice I do not quite know ; something 
of a difference there is between the two, is there not ? 
[ am sorry you l:ave not been well. You must eat simple 
food, take plenty of wholesome exercise, and sleep long 
and well, in ord«r to grow strong. 


CoLumBrs, Ohio, October 5, 1884, 


Dear Aunt Patiener : 

I would like to see you. May I be one of yournieces? I am 
nine years old, and have two sisters and one brother, but they 
are all older than myself. We have a canary bird, but it has no 
natmne, though we have had ita year. I goto school, and am in 
the Fourth Reader. 

[ went with papa and mamma up to Mackinae Island on an 
clegant steamer, and hada very nice time. On our way down to 
Cheboygan we went through a boom of logs and the lock. Papa 
takes The Christian Union, and I like to read the letters init. I 
have been reading a very nice book named ** The Ice Queen.” I 
would like to see my letter published very much. 


Your loving niece, Manton E. T. 


Your city cousins may not know what a boom of logs 
is ; cannot you tell them ? 


OAKVILLE, Napa County, Cal., September 17, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces. My father has taken 
The Christian Union eleven years. I will be ten years old the 2d 
of October. T have three sisters; their names are Nannie, Julia, 
and Edith. I know how to dress, stuff, and toast a quail. We 
raise blackberries, peaches, plums, pears, and other fruits. This 
spring the sparrows ate the peas off before they were out of the 
ground, so IT trapped them. I would make a stew of them, and 
then we would play party with them. We livein the mountains. 
We are quite a ways off from any town. The mountains are 
very high and rocky here. It is very nice here. We have many 
miles of playground when mother lets us go, for there is not 
much fencing here. The ground is very hard here this time of 
the year in California. Igo to sehool. and study geography, 
reading, and arithmetic. We have five large springs of pure 
Water; comes out of the large mountain where welive. We 
have chickens, turkeys, horses, cattle, and pigs. 

Your loving niece, Amy H. HL. 

Those poor little sparrows would have been wiser to 
eat something less tender and sweet, would they not? I 
am fond of almost all birds when they are alive ; whether 
[ should enjoy eating the sparrows I don’t know. There 
is one bird | have lately seen which I do not like, but 
they look rather funny sitting on a fence ina row of 
tive or six. The name, turkey-buzzard, is not pleasant, 


either. | have written you a little note with a secret 


in it, Affectionately, AUNT PAaTLENCcE, 


an. 
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SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
WHAT IS LIFE? 


\ J HAT is lite’ ’Tis a delicate shell 
Thrown up by Eternity’s flow, 
On Time’s bank of quicksand to dwell, 
And a moment its loveliness show. 
Gone back to its element grand 
Is the wave that brought it on shore ; 
See! anothcris washing the strand, 
And the beautiful shell is no more. —| Selected. 


THE SIN OF SOLOMON. 
By LyMan ABBOTT. 

** He that overcometh sha!! not be hurt of the second death.”’— 
Rev. ii., 11. 

HE story of Solomvn is a very sad one ; aud it is the 

historic record of an expericace often repeated 
Within a narrower horizon and in less lilustrious 
manner. 

Solomon was the son of a godiy father. His child- 
hood training was defective, if we may judge anything 
from what the Scripture tells us of David's lack of con 
trol of his other children; and he was given the throne 
by his father, not because he had proved himself spe- 
cially fitted for it, but because David had promised his 
favorite wife Bathshbeba that her son should have it. But 
he bad learped of God and of divine truth and recti 
tude from the counsels of his father. The life whose 
outlines have been preserved fur us, and muke so 
mantic a feature of the Old Testament story, was famil- 
jar to him. The Psalms, which are still among the 
most sucred passages of the sacred Book, were more 
sacred to him as the eAperience of a loved and honored 
father. Dying, the old king had left bis son a nobler 
inheritance than any crown or throne; for there Is no 
nobler inheritance which a father can leave his son than 
a noble work for God and man well begun; and this 
was the inheritance which David Jeft to Solomon. 
Aud the sou seems to have eatered upon his life with a 
spirit and a purpose worthy of the son of such a father. 
It, as many critics believe, the Seventy-second Psalm is 
Solomon’s composition, he began his life with the 
noblest aspirations and the highest purposes. When in 
a dream God appeared to the youthful king, and bade 
him ask what gift he would, the answer indicated the 
ionermost desire of his heart. For our dreams iuter- 
pret to us our unconscious life. Then it is that our 
secret desires, unguided by judgment and unrestrained by 
wiil, leap to the front and disclose themselves. Dreams 
are often self-revelations. No man who has not in his soul 
the seeds of cruelty or sensuality will dream of cru:l or 
sensual self-indulgence. And the answer of Solomon's 
dreaming stale, When his dreams were unchained, was 
this: ‘‘Give thy servant an understanding heart to 
judge thy people ; that 1 may discern between gvod 
an bad.” 

And yet he fell; fell into grossest sin; gave himself 
up to the luxuriant pleasures of an Oriental harem ; to 
wioe and women ; made the whole kingdom tributary 
o himself ; established an idolatrous worship in the city 
of the Great King ; brought the abominable lusts and 
he abominable cruelties of Chemosh and Molech uader 
the very shadow of the Temple of Jebovah ; and, dying, 
left to his son for an inheritance a rebellious people and 
a divided kingdom, and to his nation an idolatrous wor- 
hip and a despotic tradition which issued in the iniqui- 

es of the reign of Ahab and Jezebel, and in the final 
destiuction of his kingdom and dispersion of his people. 


Divine aspirations do not make a divine life. A divine 
desire does not makeadivine life. Wishing to be good, 
desiring to be good, purposing to be good, choosing to 
be yood—these are not goodness. Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord ; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which isin heaven. The wish of a dreain is 
very different from the will of a life. Nothing serves 
but patient, continuous, persistent willing. The world 
is fullof men who have sketched out for themselves 
great voyages, whose lives have been miserable wrecks. 
A noble ideal is very necessary to a noble life; but a 
noble ideal is not a noble life. Nothiog is more sad than 
to see a man with divine aims drop into a life of sensu- 
ous self-indulgence ; he might have been an eagle and 
rested in an eyrie on the mountain-top; but he dwells 
in the sty amorg the swine. And sad as is the sight, it 
isa common one. There is no way by which you can 
get religion ouce for all and have done withit. You 
can no more get health of soul than health of body by 
choosing to be well. You must choose to be well con. 
tinuously : whenever idleness tempts you to oversleep, 
or ambition to overwork, or appetite tu overeat. Theo- 
logians discuss whether there is such # thiny as falling 
from grace. It seems to me to be the sorrowfulest and 
commonest experience of life. Everywhere about me 
] see young men and yourg women who have started 
out in life with highest aspirations, hopes, purposes, fall- 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 16, 1884,— 
1 Kings aL, 413, 


ing away from them into a dull routine of drudgery or a 


duller routine of daily pleasure. Everywhere I see men 
who had once consecrated themselves to God and their 
fellow-men, with a consecration as sincere and earnest as 
that of Solomon, falling away from their consecration. 
The bud was full of hope, but the flower withers before 
it blooms; the tree was full of promise in May, but in 
September all the fruit has rotted on the branches. 

Whether such falling from grace is ever irrecoverable 
I do not here discuss. For my own hope of myself I 
lay hold on the eighth chapter of Romans: ‘‘ I am per- 
suaded thut neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shal! be able to separate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Iam persuaded that He 
whom I have trusted is able to keep that which I have 
committed to him against that day. I believe he can 
guard me against my own undoing. But he cannot and 
will not prevent me from destroying the fruitfulness of 
my own life by my own waywardness. I may be 
saved so as by fire, but my work will perish if it has 
not permanence in it; and it will not have permanence 
in it if it has not persistence behind it. Only the con- 
tinuous will is an effective will. Only the persistent 
purpose produces a permanent result. In emphasizing 
the duty of a prescnt choice the ministers are in danger 
of failing to emphasize the necessity of a continuous 
choice. You have been well brought up. So was Sol- 
omon. You have pious parents. So had Solomon. 
You have chosen a noble work in life. So chose Sol- 
omon. You have dedicated yourself to God. So did 
Solomon. Your dedication has been sanctified by 
prayer. So was that of Solomon. The promise is to 
him that runs the race; that overcomes in the battle ; 
that endures to the end. So did not Solomon. 

The temptation which destroyed Solomon’s life, more- 
over, was just that temptation to which we are in this 
age most snhject—the temptation of ease and luxury. 
It is as difficult now as when Christ lived on the earth 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven ; and we 
are living in an age of riches. It was easier for David 
to keep alive faith in @od in the cave of Adullam than 
for Solomon to keep it alive in the palace in Jerusalem. 
There is death in the luxuriant foliage of a South 
American forest; the icebergs of Greenland are safer. 
There is death in the luxurious life of the nineteenth 
century ; the hard fare of the colonial days was safer. 
Christ, in his panoramic survey of the future history of 
mankind, foretells four successive dangers which will 
threaten his church.' ‘‘ Ye shall be hated of all the Gen- 
tiles for my name’s sake.” Pagan persecution is the 
first danger. ‘‘ Then shall many be offended, and shall 
betray one another, and shall hate one another.” Relig- 
ious animosity and persecution within the church is the 
second danger. ‘‘ And many false prophets shall rise, 
and shall deceive many.” Heresy and false doctrine in 
the church is a third danger. ‘‘ And because iniquity 
shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold.” A low 
standard of moral life, and a loss of all spiritual vitality 
in the church, is the fourth and last danger ; and this is 
the greatest of all. The devil mailed and armed with 
fire and sword is not so dangerous as the kid-gloved and 
sweet-scented devil clothed in purple and fine linen. 
The Duke of Alva is not so dangerous an enemy to 
Christianity as my Lord Chesterfield. The worst enemy 
of Christ is he who salutes him with a kiss and a Hail, 
Master ! 

Beware, then, of the dangers of self-indulgent living. 
Beware of the temptations which come in a time of 
luxury and abounding wealth. Beware of the first in- 
vitations to substitute pleasure for duty, and self-indulg- 
ence for service. The end of that path is the devil’s 
motto: No matter what a man believes if he is only 
sincere: altars to Chemosh and Molech erected over 
against the Temple of Jehovah; and the light-hearted 
and careless edict of indifference, mistaken for tolera- 
tion, whose mien it mimics and whose voice it simu- 
lates, ‘‘ Let every one go to heaven his own way.” 
There is but one way to heaven—the way of self-denial, 
self-sacrifice, and unselfish service. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE FOOLISH KING.—1 KINGS XI., 4-13. 


By HuNTINGTON MILLER. 

OTHER. 1 almost wish this lesson about Solo- 
M mon’s sin had not been chosen for us. After 
such a grand beyinning, it is a real disa;-pointment to 
find the wisest of kings becoming the most foolish. I 
am sure David would have mourned over him as deeply 
as he did over Absalom. 

FarHER. The jiesson may teach us some very important 
truths, though, if we only find them out for ourselves. 
Suppose we begin by studying, not alone this special 
chapter, but Solomon himself, and see what it was that 
led him into folly. Let uscount up his advantages, and 
make a list of them. What shall we write first ? 

James. Was not the first thing the good start he had ? 


1 Matt. sxiv., 12, 


about him, he had a great work given him to do, and he 
found everything ready to go right about it. 

Mary. But there was something before that, because 
his father had taken pains to teach hin what was right, 
and tell him that the only way to prosper was to serve 
God with all his heart. : 

Fatuer. That is very true, Mary. We will write : 1. 
Right Teaching. 2. Great Opportunities, 

Mortner. And, 3. A Divine Counselor. God himself 
him promises, in:tructed him, and warned him. 

JENNIE. Wouldn’t 4 be Great Wisdom ? 


by this wisdom what we call knowledge, and learnipg, 
and understanding. Next I think we will put down: 
5. Great Riches, and, 6. Great Fame ; and, because of all 
these things together, 7. Great Influence. That makes a 
grand place in the world for Solomon. It seems as if, 
with the kings of all nations coming to see his splendor, 
and hear his wisdom, he might have spread the knowl- 
edge and worship of the true God to every known land. 

MoTHER. But. we must put on the other side Great 
Temptations. When all the world was praising Solo- 
mon’s wisdom it was very natural that he should come 
to think too highly of it himself, and forget that he 
owed it all to God. He probably began to give himself 
a great deal of credit for what he had done for his peo- 
ple when he saw all the kings that had despised this 
small nation coming to bring presents and do homage at 
his court. 

Farner. Yes; that wou'd be his first temptation, per- 
haps : to forget to what source he owedshis wisdom and 
his prosperity, and not ask counsel of God, but trust to 
his own understanding. 

JAMES. And then I suppose he thought he knew best 
what would help to made the nation strong, and so he 
took the daughter of Pharaoh for his wife. He must 
have felt very proud to think that such a mighty king 
as Pharaoh would give his daughter to the king of a peo- 
ple that used to be his slaves. 

Mary. But everything did go right with Solomon for 
a good while after this, and I guess that encouraged him 
to make friends with other kings by marrying some of 
their daughters. If people got punished as quick as 
they began to go wrong they wouldn’t keep on. 

MoTHER. Mary must not forget that dving right and 
choosing right are very different things. People often do 
right because it is clearly the wisest and most comfortable 
course, without choosing it because itis right. Iam afraid 
that?was the great trouble with Solomon. He served the 
Lord because he saw it was for the glory of his king- 
dom, and not because he loved him, as David did, with 
all his heart. 

Farner. Let us remember this one important truth. 


right, and our judgment approve it, unless our heart 
chooses it. It is what we love and what we hate which 
makes our character. Now, Jennie, tell us what you 
think about Solomon. 

JENNIE. I ghould think his pride and self-confidence 
led him to trust himself to evil companions, and his 
wish to please them led him to wrong-doing, and wrong- 
doing led him further and further away. Perhaps he 
thought at first he could teach his wives to worship God, 
and then he thought he would let them have their own 
idols, and at last he went after the idols himself. 

James. And we ought to learn that a man may know 
ever so well just what is right,*andfyet not doit. We 
must love it and choose it. 

MorHer. Neither must we put ourselves in the way 
of temptation. No one ever knew this better than Solo- 
mon. Hesays, ‘‘ Avoid it; pass not by it; turn from 
it, and pass away.” | 

FATHER. And, finally, all God’s gifts of wisdom and 
riches and honor and influence may be only a snare 
and a temptation to us unless we make God our strength, 
and choose what he chooses. He says to every one of 
us, as he did to Solomon, ‘‘ Choose what I shall do for 
thee ;” and our lives depend on what we choose as the 
best things. Solomon chose understanding, and that 
wasa good thing, but it was not the dest thing. The 
best gifts are not for the head, but for the heart, and if 
we seek first to be made pure and loving and obedient, 
we have God’s promise that all needful things shall be 
added unto us. ‘* Keep thy heart with all diligence” 
means: watch carefully that you love and desire and 
choose the right. 


MAN-TRAPS.’ 


OME months agothe Rev. Thomas E. Green, of 
Chicago, gave his people some Sunday Evening 
Discourses on Man-Traps in that city. He prepared for 
them by a personal visitation and investigation. The 
sermons were criticised as sensational. They certainly 
did produce a sensation. It would have argued ill for 


'The Man-Traps of the Oity. A Young Man’s Warning to Young 
Men. By the Rev. Thomas E. Green, Pastor of the Eighth Presby- 


| 


terian Church of Chicago, (Chicago; F, H. Revell & Co, Paper 
covers. 140 pp.) 


The people were at peace; he had powerful friends al} 


had talked with him, had given him gifts, had made 


FATHER. Yes; only we must remember that we mean _ 


It is not enough that our understanding should see the 
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two of these sermons ; one on 


_ Nov. 6, 1884. 
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the moral sensitiveness of his people if they had not. But 
his painting of the haunts of vice was not decorative. 
It was not attractive. He did a dangerous work with 
rare discretion, The sermons are now gathered into 
book form. The book is worthy of a better dress. The 
colored covers are odious. The illustra’ions add nothing, 
and detract somewhat. 
volume is belied by the conienis. 

its words are full of a fiery earrestuc... We quote here 
the other 
to the 
They are 


Its dress is frivolous ; 


on drinking-saloons. We recommend tacin 
tention of young men, and their parents 
words of soberness and of truth: 

‘“T want to say the old-time Ievend alout the mag- 
nificence and splendor of these vambling-houses is a 
myth anita falsehood. Of the honses T visited two were 
reasonably well furnished, two were barely respectable, 
the rest were filthy. In the most porrecous: ones I saw 
just. such furnishing as I see any day in the hall or vesti- 
bule of any well-ordercd house. You have heard about 
the plate-glass, the marvelous paintings, 
bangings and upholstery, of these places. 
I did not see a picture but could be duplicated at any 
State Street auction house—mere 
gaudy frames, hangings and trimmnives cheap and flashy, 
made to show up we)! in the vashebt: carpets, two now 
ones—places lately opened—-the others worn, faded, 
covered with oil-cloth ; in one piece the floor absolutely 
filthy with tobacco juice and cigar-siubs and dirt ; in all 
of them a fog of cigar-smoke, anda smell of the whisky 
keg. But magnificence—not a bit of the 
nothing that would be much loss if an over bold police 
squad should bappen to raid the place Nothing, young 
man, to compare in clegance or beauty with ara parlor 
whose taste betokens your mother’s or sister's touch, 
Nothing but a glare and a flish of eolor to be a bait for 


the splendid 
Aila legend, 


of eolor ane 


men’s eyes and decorate the snare for their souls. The 


legendary splendor of these places of sin is a myth and 
a lie. 
WHO WINS AND.WHO LOSES. 

walking parable of the certain resultsef 
bling inthe comparison of the men of the house ith the 
men who plaved. Here and there about the tables were 
men in the attire and with the air of wealth and ability, 
but by far the greater pumber were in the seedy worn 
garb of labor and poverty. Insome of the places we 
saw some of the gamblers in high life, but in most of 
them the proprietor was a walking illustration ofihe one 
side] game of a gambling den. Sleek. trim, well-eiad 
dispensing liquors with prodizal renerosity, he waa plain 


‘lyin no way doubtful of his income, while beside the 


table every face wore the anxious look that told of often 
and continued losses and a desperate endeavor to- re 
tricve past misfortume—and it is merely the outward 
proof of the inward mathematics of gambling. 

THE IN GAMBLING. 


© Men talk of luck or science in gambling, and while 
there is the chance in anything, it is the height of folly 
to talk of any even game in agambling-house. If two 
men make a wager where there are simply two possi 
bilities—if men toss up a penny, chances sre even, pro- 
vided the coin is tossed fairly. But the fairest game 
ever played, so far as the individual gambler is concerned, 
is countless odds against him. Why, calculate a mo- 
ment. Take this wheel of fortune, this roulette table, 
this faro deal; add to the chances of the table the 
chances of vour play; get out from the excitement of 
play for a inoiment and coldly calculate the chances you 
have of Winning, and then go and buy a sandbank to 
find gold, vo and search a brick-yard to find jewels, go 
and strain the Chicago river to find perfume ; but don’t, 
I beg you, young man, in the name of common sense, 
don't go and put your money on a gambler’s board. 
You muy win once, you may win twice, you may be 
ahead fora while; but keep it up, and, with a mathe- 
matical certainty, in the end you lose. 


ITS FASCINATION AN AWFUL DISEASE,: 


“‘T saw the wonderful intoxication, the excitement, 
the fever of this sin. Gambling I do not call a fault, as 
obstinate dereliction may be termed ; it is a disease, a 

“moral, a spiritual fever, that burns with fierces! heat in 
every vein of the victim’s quivering form. Itis a plague, 
and its ravages are as old as the history of the human 
race. The holiest of life cannot check its fierce flame. 
The dice rattled at the foot of Calvary, and men in all 
ages have clutched with trembling fingers for the vain 
of the gambler’s play. With moral contagion it has 
spread through all life, until it is not alone the hidden 
den that hears the quick breathing of the man who 
risks all in some turn of chance. Social life is tainted 
with its touch, and it is an easy step from the parlor 
waver, With its laugh, to the gambler’s table, with its 
curse. 

‘* Amusement and pleasure are all undermined by this 
corruption, until a horse race, a boat race, a ball game, 
things innocent and useful, are valued only as a chance 
for wagers and for gambling. Even the world of com- 


merce ha3 lost its head, and is whirling to-day in the 


The whole »ppearance of the: 


dishonesty, the corruption, the moral leprosy of our 


stock boards and our produce exchanges, and with their 
gambling, their cheating, their manipulation, all of a 
part with the ravenous genius of the tiger’s den. 


THE PLAGUE OF TO-DAY. 

Ttisthe universal, unbounded, all- devouring vreed to 
be rich fast, to get gain in a hurry, to leave integrity 
and court gold at any price. Against this moral! pesti- 
lence prevention is the best cure, and to you, young 
men beginning life, Lery : * Avoid the touch of this in- 
eaunity of gain.’ Not alone the gambler’s taule, but 
whatever bears the slightest touch of dishonesty and 
liction of value. Be content to be honest, energetic, de- 
voted , develop the talent God has given you ; make the 
most of your chances. No man ever failed, in the end, 
who found his place and filled it with all his power. 
Opulence may not come on quick wine, but when it 
comes it will wear no stain of dishonor. Its golden 
gleam will he the benediction of God.” 


THE DRINK AND HOW If IS MADE. 

The Christian Union obtained, 
throush a friend. the reecipt book of a house in New 
York City who advertised by secret circulars, addressed 
oply to the trade, the materials necessary for making 
any kind of witte aed strony drink. We published its 
receipts and gave its name, and charged nothing for ihe 
Weare prepared, therefore, for the 
reported results of Mr. Green's investigations 

have 
regard to liquors purchased in «a dozen or more of the 
stloons of the city. In all enses the liquors purchased 
forme were just such as would hive been seid to any 
easutl customer, and such as are sold every day and 
nivht to hundreds. ‘These have been curefully analyzed 
and examined, and chemistry bas added ber voice to 
this endeavor of exposing the rasan traps of the devil. 


Some vears neo 


free 


made investigation during the past weeks in 


* Good liquoris expensive. To be prepared in the most 
approved way, to be carefully distilled, to be kept away 
a sufficient iength fof time for the fusel oil to slowly 
evaporate, Incans far too high a price for the common 
But whisky and brandy, pew made, are unfit 
tor consumption. They must bave the color, the odor, 
ithe taste, that tell of long veurs of ripening. And so it 
you Want an exceptionally good drink, the bartender will 
smack his lips and tell you something about 1848 and 
Kentucky. You may put that right down as a lie, and 
conpeiude thatit was made from neutral spirits into 1X48 
Kentucky whisky in his back room last week, or at best 


inarket, 


last mopih in the wholesale house on Lake Street. The 
evaporating dish and the test-tube have some marvelous 
tules to tell about 
THESE KENTUCKY (?) WHISKIES. 

And just here I want to thank the faculty of the Col 
lege of Physicians and Suorzeons for the service of its 
laboratory. I am sorry for the foul fumes that must 
have gone up froin these filthy mixtures, but I believe 
many a young man will thank the test-tubes of this lab 
oratory of science for his redemption from the curse of 
drink. 

‘* Now let me tell you what was found. In the first 
place, that the majority of the liquors were made froin 
what is called neutral spirits, instead of being what it is 
called—corn or rye whisky, or anple brandy. And this 
neutral spirit is made, not by rectifying or distilling, but 
by taking the crude high wine, and pouring ten ¢allons 
of it upon five pounds of unslacked lime, with a little 
alum and sweet niter added for flavor. The mess is 
stirred up, the lime slacks itself, the mixture is settled 
and strained, and becomes neutral spirits for the manu. 
facture of forty-year-old Kentucky whisky. And of it 
three-fourths of the common drinks are made. 

‘* Now. for some of the liquors. On the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Harrison Street a haif pint bottle of whisky 
was purchased. It was composed of about sixty-five 
per cent. neutral spirits—this essence of 

CONCENTRATED LYE AND UNSLACKED LIME 
—and the rest water, mixed up with glycerine, colored 
with burned sugar and cleared with arsenic, of which 
there was enough, if a man should drink a pint of it at 
once, to kill him in a minute. The tlavor was probably 
the essence of bourbon, which is made by « secret proe- 
ess out of alcohol and xcids, producing a kind of ether. 
This particular sample bad in it also sulphate of zine 
and chromic acid, probably a part of this essence of 
bourbon, That was old Kentucky whisky, forty years 
of age. What a nice mess to drink ; Concentrated lye— 
spell it lie if you like—glycerine, arsenic, zinc, chro- 
mium, and plenty of fusei vil ! 

‘From the corzer of Fourth Avenue and Polk Street 
comes a half-pint of gin. About sixty per cent. of 
neutral ’spirits ; the rest water, glycerine, turpentine, and 
blue vitriol. 

SOME CHOICE WINE! 

‘From a saloon afew doors away comes a bottle of 
port wine thatis a marvel. The nearest it ever was to 
a grapevine was when it passed if on the cars. It has 
enough ueutral spirits to keep it from spoiling ; the 

st is water thickened with glycerine and licorice, while 


the flavoring of this choice vintage is made of zinc, 
mercury, antimony, and several acids, making, with the 
alcohol, asort of chemical ether that would do a chemist’s 
heart good to smell at. 

“A bottle of choice sherry, from Clark Street, has the 
same neutral spirits, with a choice flavoringand coloring 
of lead, iodine, strychnine, muriatic and sulphuric acid, 
and arsenic to give it clearness and sparkle. 

‘From a little further up-town a_ bottle of choice 
Kentucky whisky, from State Street, has init, in a little 
less quantities, sulphuric acid, arsenic, sulphate of zinc, 
and fusel oil in abundance. Some gin, from Randolph 
and La Salle Streets, has earbolic acid and arsenic in ad 
dition to its turpentine and blue vitriol, to make it more 
palatable and delightful. 

‘* Perhaps as delightful a concoction as any is a bottle 
of brandy, from Dearborn Street, near Washington, 
made entirely of neutral spirits, water, acetic ether, and 
burnt sugar. Choice old apple brandy, so reads the 
label. Are all these secondiate saloons? By no 
means, 

‘From a place on Monroe Street, bet ween Dearborn and 
State, comes a screw top bottle Iab-led Fine old French 
Cognac, 1870.’ It turns out to be alcohol and water 
colored with burnt sugar, flavored with * spirits of cog- 
nac,’ whichis nothing more than acetic ether, msde of 
aleohol, sulphuric acid, acetic and certain min rals, 
while arsenic gives clearness and spirkle. Plenty of 
plate-glass, and colored globes, and tiled floor, and costly 
oi] paintings, can be bought selling such a compound at 
*6.50a gallon. 

“On Madison Street, between Dearborn and State, they 
sell © old crow whisky,’ presumably quite pure and cer- 
tainly very good. But just what sulphurie "acid and 
acetate of lead and arsenic have to do with old Kentucky 
whisky, T certainly do not Know. 

“So went the list. Of all liquors bought, only one 
single sample, and that expensive beyond the popular 
ability, was pure and what it pretended to be. The 
Whole thing is 

A CONCENTRATED LIE, MONSTROUS BEYOND BELIEF, 

“This is anew argument for temperance, young man. 
I question if you have ever heard it before, but here it is, 
sparkling with the elear voice of science, telling of 
poison and disease and death. And these liquors are 
all the same, ¢o where you will. You will have to look 
long to find pure whisky sold over the counter in Chicago. 
Do vou want todrink the stuf? that is sold’ Do yeu so 
especially crave coucentrated Ive and unstacked lime, 
andi sulphurie acid aad turpentine, and glycerine and 
arsenic, that you want to pay ten cents a swallow for 
them ? I tell you the whole thing is a cheat. The 
habit is simply of a part with the morphine or any drug 
disease—expensive, useless, and ruinous to the body, 
mind, and soul. A glass of milk has init ten times the 
nutrition and food for vital growth that ten times as 
much alcohol possesses. And in any shape alcohol cor- 
rodes the body and blights with idiocy the mind. 

THE AWFUL RISK, 

‘| shall say more later on of the’ending of this fast life 
of indulgence and sin. Only this now. To begin it, to 
tamper with it, to touch it, is to take a stand ahove a 
crater, whose sudden burst may mean blighting ruin. 

‘‘In the midst of the miuing regions a wealthy con- 
tractor gave a grand ball in his sumptuous parlors. The 
rooms sparkled with brightness and resounded with 
music and laughter. In the midst of the revelry the 
host sent a servant below for some forgotten duty, bid- 
ding him carry a candle with him to light his way. 
Ten minutes afterward, finding the servant in the cor- 
ridor, he asks him of his errand, and finds it done. 
Where did he leave the candle?) Carelessly left it burn- 
ing, sticking in a barrel of sand standing in the cellar. 
He will go down and blow it out. No, the host will go 
himself. In an instant he is onthe stair, and then calm- 
ness to the winds. Oh, awfnl danver! Sand?  Blast- 
ing powder! Ten barrels lying there side by side! 
Any moment an awful explosion may hurl youth and 
beauty into awful death. An instant and he is in the 
further cellar. There is the candle, beaming out from 
its socket in the dark, glistening sand of death. A cur- 
rent of air has burned it hurriediv, and a long, shining 
wick is hanging down, just ready to fall. Carefully, 
with hands extended, he creeps toward it, holding his 
very breath lest it cast down the fatal spark. There it 
goes! God be merciful! No. it has caught aesin in 
the side of the dripping wax. Nearer yet, and then, un 
mindful of the flame, with tight clenched hands he 
draws it out. and then reels senseless to the ground. 
And when the cool air revives him, and he finds again 
the upper air, his hair, black before, is white as driven 
snow, aged in a single hour. An avfnl danger! a 
merciful escape !—but not worthy of mention, young 
man, beside the danger of him who lights the faintest 
gleaia of indulgence in the midst of this explosive life. 
Keep away, in God’s name, keep away from the danger 
of habits and the man-trap of hell] You are too good to 
bea slave to the devil. Prove it, and live to honor God 
and save eternally your better self.” 
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Science aNd Orr. 
MUSICAL AND ART MISCELLANY. 


With the ever-increasing excitement and perplexity 
attending the Presidential election, itisa little difficult to 
keep track of tue current developments and incidents in 
the jess absorbing spheres of music and art, and although 
these are not so small in number and importance as one 
might fancy from a hasty glance at one’s paper, there is 
need of some perseverance in discovering what one wishes 
to know, amid the overshadowing mass of unsavory 
reading characterized as ‘‘ campaign literature.” 

The operatic problem, which has been for so long 
perplexing New Yorkers with its Hamlet-like uncertainty 
as to whether it was ‘‘to be, or not to be,” has at last 

begun to be solved, and its demonstration has been 

-suecessfully accomplished by a troupe of which little had 
been known or said up toa fortnight of its first appear- 
ance. A company styling itself as the Milan Grand 
Italian Opera Company, the members of which, with 
one exception, were quite new to a New York audience, 
opened a short subscription season on Tuesday night of 
last week with Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida.” ‘ Trovatore’”’ was 
given Wednesday night, and ‘ Rigoletto” and ** Faust” 
completed the programme for the week. Without dis- 
covering any phenomena! dramatic or operatic artsits, 
the general verdict of public and critics is one of hearty 
appreciation of the even excellence and artistic integrity 
which have characterized each representation. The 
manager for the company, which is purely Italian, ad- 
vertises only a season of Italian opera, the famous works 
of the,Germanl schoo] being conspicuous by their absence 
from the list of operas to be given. This is, perhaps, 
not so much the result of inaptitude on the part of the 
company as of expediency on-the part of the managers, 
who, in view of the approaching season at the Metropoli 
tan Opera-House, wisely conclude that German opera will 
hardly prove a paying investment. 

As to the progress at the new house in Broadway, 
nothing is as yet decided with reference tot he repertory 
for the first week. Itis probable that ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ” will 
be the opera for the opening night, but even this is not 
certain. Meanwhile, Dr. Damrosch and Herr Hoch are 
very busy looking after scenery and attending to the 
Various matters necessary to the successful launching of 
an important operatic venture. 

Atthe Academy a sphinx-like silence of doubt and 
uncertainty prevail as to the exact magnitude of the 
“stars” with whom Colonel Mapleson will attempt to 
dazzle his patrons. Gerster and Nilsson are not on 
the list, and at last accounts Patti was said to have de- 
clined to close a contract for the season. Among the 
» sitive features of the-prospectus which Colonel Maple- 
son has published are the engagement of Steinbach and 
Nevada, whose appearence will be an event. The sub- 
scription list has been opened, and at this writing the 
demand for boxes has exceeded that of any other season 
at the same time. The season is confined to twenty 

performances. 

Madame Gerster, who has hitherto been one of the 
strong cards at the Academy, will this season undertake 
a venture of her own in the way of a concert tour of 
the country, in which she will be supported by Cam- 
pavini. 

Madame Christine Nilsson has lately been the sufferer 
by an accident, which she has described personally in a 
letter to a friend in this country, in the following words : 
‘‘] was driving in a hansom, doing some shopping, and 
the horse suddenly fell, precipitating the driver from his 
perch. I was thrown violently forward, and would 
doubtless have tumbled out on the road had not a police- 
man promptly rushed to my assistance. As it was, I 
sprained my wrist very badly by the clutch I made at 
the side door of the cab. I was more annoyed, however, 
by the crowd which surrounded me. I am all right 
now.” 

Even at so early a date as this notes of Christmas 
preparations are in the air, and the evidences of new 
importations are shown very temptingly in the windows 
of the large up-town shops. There are pew varieties in 
glass-ware, which with each season assumes more fan- 
tastic forms and more glaring colors. In the leading 
shops the samples of cameo-glass which are shown are 
among the most costly and precious, if not the most 
beautiful, of exhibits. Of this beautiful ware, which is 
so costly that it is not often met with outside of the show- 
cases of these palatial shops, or the curios of the very 
wealthy collector, the ‘‘ Magazine of Art” for Novem- 
ber gives the following account : 

‘Of the many forms of artistry in glass, that known as 
‘cameo-glass’ is perhaps the least familiar. This art has 
for some years been a specialty of the manufactory of 
Messrs. Webb & Sons, at Stourbridge, several specimens of 
their work having been shown at the last Paris Exhibition, 
and one very fine plaque being at Kensington. All these 
examples, however, are surpassed in size an elaboration by 
two large vases on view at Mr. (roode’s in South Audley 
Street. They differ in etfect, though they are alike in thetrue 
vameo character, in the depth and relief of the cutting, 


ufacture. The process may be briefly described as the suc- 
cessive overlaying of three vases of blown glass of distinct 
colors fused together, ordinary glass usually forming the 
base. The difficulties of expansion and the liability to brit- 
tleness are overcome in annealing. The upper layer is 
scraped away, leaving only just sufficient tint to enable the 
artist to give the light and pale tint required for the more 
prominent portion of the design. The second layer is that 
to which the graver’s work is chiefly applhed, the desigu 
being produced by deep cutting and clearing away of this 
second white layer until the darker lower layer is revealed 
as a ground to the white and tender tint of the upper 
couches. Of the two vases at Mr. (ioode’s, ene is of a 
dark olive and almost opaque, with a conventional design 
in white, touched with pale yeliow in the lightest parts. 
The other is much more transparent, of a sea-green hue, 
white roses and foliage forming the design, the petals of the 
flowers being tinged with the pink of what is permitted to 
remain of the uppermost layer. The process is necessarily 
most laborious and the product costly. The least satisfac- 
tory points are the designs, which are of no particular 
artistic merit, and are much too intricate and elaborate to 
give full effect tothe fundamental tone. There is no reason 
why antique designs should not be copied: such, for in- 
stance, as the famous sardonyx, the‘ Apotheosis of Augus- 
tus’ inthe Imperial! collection at Vienna.”’ 


Rooks Qlutuors. 


PALMER’S ODYSSEY.’ 


When a doze« translations of Ilomer’s Odyssey into 
English had been published between 160 and 1LSx0, 
wiiat reason could be found for the existence of an- 
other? To answer this inquiry, it is necessary to state 
how this version is distinguished from its predecessors, 

In the first place, the translator approaches Homer 
from a new direction, as he explains in his very read- 
able introduction. As becomes a professor of philoso- 
phy, he is most interested in Homer’s ‘ peculiar psy- 
chology, his unique ethical attitude.” Ilomer lodks at 
the world with a child’s gaze, and his simplicity and 
realism: impress our translator more than his grandeur. 
The rendering, therefore, seeks to reproduce this con- 
ception of Hlomer, and hence to present the poct in sim- 
ple language, not devoid of dignity, certainly, but 
intelligible even to achild. There is no resort to archaic 
worcls or fine language. The grand style has not been 
the translator’s aim. Hehas not, indeed, forgotten the 
nobility of Homer, but has attempted, and successfully, 
in our judgment, to represent it in simple language, in 
which the effect is produced, not by impressive words 
or phrases, but by the rhythm of whole sentences or 
periods. 

In the second place, the translator has not troubled 
himself to determine what meter is best adapted toa 
translation of Homer, but has given us his version in 
prose. It is, however, iambic prose. It is difficult for 
a translator not to fal] into this rhythmic flow here and 
there. Butcher and Lang have done so often in their 
recent and well-kncwn version ; but Professor Palmer 
differs from others in making this style his aim, and in 
trying to keep to it consistently from the beginning to 
the end. To illustrate the difference, we will quote at 
random from Butcher and Lang. For instance, VIII., 
15-18 : ‘* Therewith she aroused the spirit and desire of 
each one, :nd speedily the meeting-places and seats 
were filled with men that came to the gathering: yea, 
and many an one marvelled at the sight of the wise son 
of Laertes,”’ etc. And here Palmer’s version of the 
same: ‘‘ With words like these she stirred in each a 
zeal and a desire, and speedily the assembly-place and 
all its seats were filled with those who came. Then 
many mirveled when they saw the wise son of Laertes,” 
etc. 

In both these extracts we have plain English, free 
from conceits and archaisms, and both are close to the 
original ; but there is a rhythmic flow to all of the 
second which is present in only a slight degree in the 
first. Whether or not this rhythmic effect is desirable, 
is a question on which, probably, there will be a dis- 
agreement among critics ; but to us it is a more rational 
way of reproducing the rhythm of the original chan is 
to be found in any metrical version. 

In the third place, the Greek text is printed on the 
page opposite the English, so that it is easy to verify the 
rendering, and easy for one to keep up or to revive a 
literary interest in the original Greek of this great epic— 
to turn from the translator to Homer himself. 

It is a scholarly version. It would not be easy to find 
a passage of which the critic could justly say, ‘* This is 
not Homer.” Yet it would be possible to find details 
to criticise. Tastes differ here as in other things. Even 
in respect to the rhythm different ears will be differ- 
ently affected. Some will find a passage rhythmic 
which to another seems prosaic. To us there are some 
passages which lack the rhythmic swing, and in this or 
any version many scholars will find words and turns of 
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| the®excessive elaboration of design, and the process of man- 
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expression which do not seem felicitous. Some may 


think that the desire to use only plain and simple Eng- © 


lish has occasionally resulted in the colloquia) and 
commonplace ; but this is certainly not a common fault. 
Indeed, the translation sustains itself on a high average 
plane throughout, and it may be considered one of the 
best translations, if not the best, of the first twelve 
books of the Odyssey. Unfortunately, Professor Palmor 
mer has no intention of completing the work. 

The book is prefaccd with a couplet of original Greek 
hexameters, in which the initiated see a dedication to 
the memory of the translator’s wife, to whose taste and 
sympathetic aid he owed so much during the first years 
of his work upon this version. This dedication, so ten- 
der and so suggestive, would not have been unworthy 
of Simonides. 

As the book was originally designed for the initiation 
of the ‘evening readings” at Harvard, it is admirably 
adapted to reading aloud in the family, around the even- 
ing lamp. The publishers have done their work well. 
Both the Greek and English pages are clear and attract- 
ive. In making up the impending list of Christmas 
gifts for one’s friends, this book should not be forgotten. 


THE REALITY OF FAITH.’ 


Many who have read ‘‘ Old Faiths in New Light,” 
and ‘‘ The Orthodox Theology of To Day,” have 
wondered, we doubt not, how the author’s theological 
views would work when brought to the practical test 
of weekly pulpit discourse. All such, we think, must 
be gratified by the perusal of his latest volume, ‘‘ The 
Reality of Faith,” whether they have feared his alleged 
heresy, or admired and emulated his liberality. This 
volume of sermons, made up, evidently, from Dr. 
Smith’s ordinary Sunday discourses, is of extraordinary 
value. In the first place, to begin at the beginning, 
the title is felicitous, and the sermons vindicate its 
appropriateness. It deals with the realities of faith in 
a realistic way. While not wanting in delicacy of ex- 
pression, and even in beauty which often rises into 
poetry, Dr. Smyth never suffers us to forget that he 
is dealing with verities assubstantial as blocks of granite 
or ingots of gold. Ile responds upon every page to the 
strong and growing desire which prevails in the religious 


world ‘‘to escape from the artificial, the mechanical, . 


and the formal, and to find the natural, the living, and 
the real in Christian faith and practice.” With him the 
Christian life is the real life, and the problems that 
bear upon character are of supreme importance. Dr. 
Smyth’s theology, whether it be new or old, is a work- 
ing theology. If it seems to lack some features which 
an inveterate formalist would desire to see, it certainly 
is not handicapped in its application to the common 
mind by unpractical supertluities of doctrine. It is un- 
hampered in dealing with the universal consciousness 
of need and the universal urgency of duty. 

An impressive feature of the present volume is its 
frequent felicity of words and phrases. Dr. Smyth has 
a genius for pithy statement. His table of contents is 
interesting reading. 
subject often reminds one of the old Oriental story of 
the tent which was packed in a nutshell, but which, 
when shaken out, covered the king’s whole army. The 
title carries the sermon—c. g., ‘‘ The Christlikeness of 
God,” ‘‘The Imperatives of Jesus,” *‘ Timea Rate of 
Motion,” ‘‘ The Last Judgment the Christian Judgment.” 
Sometimes a single word is made cardinal in his treat- 
ment of his subject ; a hinge, that is, on which «a door 
swings outward opening into broad and luxuriant fields 
of thought; as when, from the text ‘‘In your patience 
win ye your souls” (Kev. Version), he discourses upon 
making souls for oursel ves. 

The book is a good vindication of Dr. Smyth’s ortho- 
doxy, evenin the matter of eschatology. It is to be 
doubted whether ‘‘ old theology ” ever presented a more 
terrific aspect of eternal punishment than that which 
occurs in the discourse upon the Law of the Resurrec- 
tion. ‘‘I can conccive of a soul shrinking in seltishness, 
and shriveling in lust, and consuming in sin, until it 
becomes at last so dead that neither good man, nor an- 
gel, nor Jesus himself, could or should have further 
thought or anxiety for it; so dead that no friend search- 
ing for it could possibly ever recognize it again ; so dead 
that the tenderest child of God might have no more 
trouble for it than the children at play on our sunny 
meadows have care for the dust of life beneath their 
feet; so dead as to be, in its ashes of manhood, and its 
own loss of the spirit, beyond hope—beyond even that 
hope for a soul which was first to live, and shall be the 
last to perish, the hope of souls in God’s own heart of 
love ; so utterly and cternally dead as to be buried from 
the remembrance of the living, and to be lost as a free 
spirit even from God himself—punished, as the solemn 


Scripture puts it, and as any being who ever shall turn 


from the full, gracious revelation of God in Christ would 
deserve to be punished, with ‘eternal destruction from 
the face of the Lord and from the glory of his might, 
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when he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be 
marveled at in all them that believed.’” Savonarola 
himself never uttered a more terrific sentence than that. 

The perusal of this volume has convinced us that 
Newman Smyth is in his place, within earshot of Yale 
Divinity School. There is no better professor of preach- 
ing than a good preacher ; and no treatise on homiletics 
equal to a volume of sermons like these. 


Mr. John Fiske has given us in his Destiny of Man, Viewed 
in the Light of his Origin (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
a most attractive condensation of his views as expressed in 
his various other works. One is charmed by the direct- 
ness and clearness of his style, his simple and pure English, 
and his evident knowledge of his subject. Mr. Fiske has a 
full conviction of the established truth of the law of evolu- 
tion, which leads him to accept as proved some points 
which scientific men of equal eminence still question. But 
of one thing we may be sure, that none are leading us more 
surely or rapidly to the full truth than men like the author 
of this little book, who reverently study the works of God 
for the lessons which he would teach his children. Let us 
hope that we have heard the last of the hostility between 
science and religion. The recent meeting of the British 
Association in Montreal has more than counteracted the 
effect of the unscientific position into which it was forced by 
the famous Belfast address of its President, Dr.-Tyndall. 
The inferences, if not the conclusions, of science to-day 
are deadly to the theories of materialism, which Lord Ray- 
leigh in hisinaugural address at Montreal declared to be out- 
side the realin of the genuine scientific spirit, and against 
whieb Mr. Fiske in his ‘‘ Cosmic Philosophy,’’ as well as in 
this restatement of his views, Wages a vigorous warfare. 


in too positive a statement ; but so, it is believed, do the 
works of Augustine and Calvin, and some later writers who 
are their interpreters. It may be that the pendulum swings 
less widely with the advancing age, and that we are rapidly 
nearing the point of rest. | 


There is a certain class of ‘‘ collections ’”’ of poems, recog- 
nized by the critic at a glance, which publishers rejoice to 
prin in dainty form (being well guaranteed against loss by 
the ambitious author), which afford great delight to a 
‘large circle of readers’’ (the poet’s friends), and which, 
having made their little undulations in literary waters, forth- 
with disappear from view, and are heard of no more forever. 
To produce such verses is a harmless and pleasing occupa- 
tion, but it might, perhaps, be better were the volumes care- 
fully labeled ‘‘ printed for the author,’’ and withheld from 
the rude blasts of professional criticism. Mr. George Mac- 
Donald Major’s The /eril of the Republic, and Other Poems 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is usually correct in point 
of meter, contains many time-honored and excellent epi- 
thets, and may be read by any one without moral injury or 
undue mental excitement. The temperance lyrics inculeate 
hatred to the “ beaker,’”? and the songs of ‘Spring ”’ and 
‘‘Tlome’”’ and ‘‘ Freedom” treat these not absolutely novel 
themes with a gentle and modest touch. The ‘*‘ Hymn to 
Maia”’ suggests in its opening lines the ‘‘ Harp of a ‘lhou-, 
sand Strings made Perfect :”’ 

‘Thine altars are o’erthrown, celestial Maia: 
' Thy priestesses are dead or fled away, ah !”’ 


Shobab: a Tale of Bethesda, and Sonnets and Lyrics, both by 
James A. Whitney, LL.D. (New York: N. Tibbals & Son), 
have been given a beautiful typographical form by the 
printer, and come to us with the critical indorsement of:the 
Rev. S. I. Prime and Dr. Howard Crosby, kindly inserted as 
a guide to opinion by the publisher. There is a pure and 
sweet religious atmosphere about all Mr. Whitney’s poems, 
specially noteworthy in certain passages of ‘‘ Bethesda”’ (or 
‘‘Shobab,’’ to use the less pleasing title). The verses flow 
gently on, there is notaing to offend the literary taste, and 
but one thing is lacking—force. 


The aim of Professor A. H. Welsh’s Essentials of English 
(Chicago: 8. G. Griggs & Co.) is described as being to pre- 
sent incompact and orderly system the cardinal facts of the 
English language and the cardinal qualities of English style. 
It is intended in part to supplant and in part to supplement 
the ordinary school grammars. The greatest merit of the 
book consists in the multitude and variety of examples and 
{llustrations. Almost every English author furnishes 


models to be followed, and errors and inelegancies to be | 


avoided. In point of definition and explanation the book is 
not always as simple and concise as could be desired, but 
a teacher of judgment would find it a most valuable help 
in the class-room, while those who have already mastered © 
the general principles of the language will be well repaid for 
a careful perusal of Mr. Welsh’s presentation of the subject, 
which is original in its arrangement and thorough in its 
method of treatment. The dedication of the book is to 
Governor Charles Foster, ‘‘ Statesman, Philanthropist, and 
Commoner.’”’ As the object of the work is specifically to 
teach precision of language, we may, perhaps, take excep- 
tion to Mr. Welsh’s use of the word ‘‘commoner,’’ which 
does not convey what he has in mind. 


Two charming little volumes, full of inspiration; consola- 
tion, and stimulus, are Daily Strength for Daily Needs, and 
Festival Poems (Boston: Roberts Brothers). The first of 
these is made up of brief selections in prose and verse, with 
accompanying texts of Scripture, for every day in the year, 
arranged by the editor of ‘‘ Quiet Hours,’’ and for the pur- 
pose of ‘‘ bringing the reader to perform the duties and to 
bear the burdens of each day with cheerfulness and ‘courage.”’ 
It is hardly necessary to say that the selection is admirably 
made, and that the names one finds scattered through 
the volume suggest the truest spiritual insight and aspira- 


difficult not to say too much, containing as it does the most 
beautiful thoughts that men and women have ever ex- 
pressed on three of the most memorable days of the year, 


Christmas, the New Year, and Easter. Both volumes are 


printed with that admirable taste which gives the publica- 
tions of Roberts Brothers a peculiar charm. 

Plantation Lays,and Other Poems, by Bolton ©’ Neill Town- 
send, A.B. and Attorney-at-Law, have the very high merit 
of never failing to amuse ; sometimes intentionally, oftener 
not. The letter of dedication is to Mr. W. D. Ilowells, who, 
the poet confesses, had instigated the truly remarkable poem, 
“Wild With All Regret,’? by expressing an opinion that 
Mr. Townsend’s destiny was beyond doubt a literary one. 
The world will never know what it might have lost had it 


/ not been for the kind encouragement of Mr. Longfellow and 


Mr. Howells. Of this collection we like best the ‘‘ Negro 


ten years. ‘‘An Eminent Living American Author,’’ how- 
ever, a sheet of critical extracts informs us, regards the 
Dynamite Song ’”’ ‘Sone of the sublimest and most thrilling 
poems in our language or any other,’’ while Mr. Jefferson 
Davis considers the whole book ‘‘a matter of proud gratu.- 
lation.’’ 

It is certainly an interesting fact that we can have the 
religions and philosophies to which we ho'd Christianity to 
be superior, and to the adherents of which we send mission- 
aries, ‘‘ popularly explained ”’ in our own language by those 
who are converted by missionary effort. Funk & Wagnalls 
have published a volume of //lindu Philosophy, by Ram 
Chandra Bose, A.M.. The book consists mainly of lectures 
delivered by the writer in India and in this country, and of 
papers furnished to Indian and American reviews. One 
seeking information as to the nature, source, and history of 
the intricate combinations of childishness and wisdom in- 
volved in these Hindu faiths will be greatly helped by t’ is 
book. 

Mr. H. W. Bowen’s Verses (Boston: Cupples, Upham «& 
Co.) are one hundred in number, several being translations 
or adaptations from the French, German, and Italian. Mr. 
Bowen is evidently impressed with the simple ballad form 
of the German poets. It is the great merit of his little vol- 
ume that it is free from pretentiousness or exaggeration. If 
simplicity be his motto he has succeeded well. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Thomas a Becket will be the subject of ;Tennyson’s 
forthcoming poem. 

—Mr. Edmund Gosse will sail from England November 29, 
and will lecture in Boston in December, and in Baltimore in 
January. 

—Houghton, Mifflin « Co. announce a new edition of 
that singular and bizhly improbable work, ‘‘ Mr. Sinnett’s 
Esoteric Buddhism.’’ 

—Ginn, Heath & Co. (Boston) have published Dr. Ed- 
ward Hitchcock’s ‘*‘ Manual of (:ymnastic Exercises as 
-Practiced in Amherst College.’’ 

—Sir Joshua Reynolds’s edition of ‘‘ Boswell’s Johnson,”’ 
edited by Professor Morley, will shortly be published in five 
volumes by George Routledge «& Son. 

The Critic”’ reports that Professor Charles F. Rich- 
ardson, of Dartmouth College, is at work on a history of 
American literature, on a philosophical and critical plan. 

—A pretty little book for children, more serious in tone 
than a good many of the holiday books, is ‘* Lizzie and Her 
Friends,’’ by M. F. Butts (New York: American Tract 
Society). 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons will have ready soon Professor 
Max Muller’s ‘‘ Studies in Biography.’’ They also an- 
nounce for early issue Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke’s *‘ Reality of 
Religion.’’ 

- A.C. Armstrong « Son (New York) will publish the 

Ainger edition of Lamb’s ‘ Miscellaneous Essays and 
Poems ’’ in America simultaneously with its publication in 
London by Macmillan & Co. 

—The first three volumes of Captain Burton’s translation 
of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’ will be delivered to subscribers 
next March. The ten volumes will be issued within eighteen 
months. Only 1,000 copies will be printed. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have made arrangements with 
Lieutenant Shufeldt to publish a popular narrative of his 
adventures in Madagascar. The volume will be entitled 
‘*The Land of Sinbad the Sailor,’’ and will be handsomely 
illustrated. 

—The papers and speeches delivered at the Church Con- 
gress recently held in Detroit will be published at once in a 
portable octavo volume uniform with the previous reports. 
As a limited edition only is printed, the publisher, Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker, requests advance orders. 


published as a serial in ‘‘ The Voice,’’ the new weekly issued 
by Funk & Wagnalls. The story is translated directly from 
the Russian, by Henry Gersoni. It will bepublished in book 
form, at a later date, by the same house. 

—‘*The Unitarian Chureh Directory and Missionary 
Handbook’’ for 1584 and 1885 has just been issued by 
Thomas R. Kirk & Co., 1,813 Broadway. It contains a full 
list of churches and ministers, and is full of interesting 
matter relating to the State and local associations and con- 
ferences, theological schools, clubs, and periodicals, and 
other matters of interest. 

—‘‘ John Bull’s Daughters,’? Max O’Rell’s new volume, 
has been translated by Dr. F. C. Valentine for Richard A. 
Saalfield, of this city,-and was publis:shed by the latter last 
week. Though the translator has ‘‘ smoothed over’ some 
of the more objectionable passages of the original, enough 
remains to explain the refusal of the American publishers 
of ‘‘ John Bull and his Island ’’ to handle this book. 

—John B. Alden has made an exceedingly neat little book 
of ‘*Great Thoughts from Greek Authors,’ a volume com- 


tion. It is a book to have always on one’s table, and to 
make one’s daily companion. Of ‘* Festival Poems”? it is | 


pact with the wisdom of the ancients, The same publisher 


Valentine,’? composed by the author at the tender age of 


—One of Tourguéneif’s most ambitious efforts is now being - 


gives us, in our judgment, the best piece of printing he 
has yet done in an edition of the Duke of Argyle’s “ Reign 
of Law,’’? a volume substantially and attractively bound 
and well printed, with clear type, on paper of good quality. 

—Funk & Wagnalls, of New York, have in press ‘ The 
Sabbath for Man,’”’ by the Rev. Wilbur F. (rafts, a study of 
Sabbath observance in all its relations, based chiefly on a 
symposium of correspondence with persons of all nations 
and denominations. The book will be abont the same size 
as the books of Gilfillan and Hessey which were issued more 
than twenty years ago, since which tirnme no author has pub- 
lished an elaborate discussion of the whole subject. 

—Ginn, Heath & Co. have published an ‘‘ Addition Man- 
ual, by which Addition is Memorized, and the Sam or Dif- 
ferance of any two Numbers Known at Sight,’’ by F. B. 
Ginn—a useful little manual: and Sophocles’s ‘* Antigone,”’ 
edited upon the basis of Wolff's edition, by Martin L. 
D’Ooge, Professor of (;reek in the University of Michigan, 
which forms one of the volumes of their College Series of 
Great Authors, edited by Professors J. W. White, of Har- 
vard, and L. R. Packard, ot Yale. 

—D). Appleton & Co. have in preparation ‘“* The Life and 
Teachings of Our Lord,’’ in verse, being a complete har- 
monized exposition of the four Gospels, with original notes, 
textual index, ete., by Abrahara Coles, M.D. The work 
will consist of two volumes—vyciume one, ‘‘ The Evangel” 
(which in this form is -in its second edition), and volume 
two, ‘* The Light of the World.’’ It will be published in two 
styles: one, two volurnes in one (price, 22.50): the other in 
separate volumes, illustrated with thirty autotype copies of 
fine engravings (price, 37.50). 

—Among the most’exquisite little books of the season is 
‘* Beacon Lights for God’s Mariners,’ compiled and illus- 
trated by Elizabeth N. Little (Boston: 8. FE. Casino & Co.). 
This exquisite little volume contains on every half-page a 
verse from Scripture and a poetical selection beautifully 
printed in color, with a margin of silverand an emblem 
appropriate to the sentiment, which, as one would gather 
from the title of the book, follows throughout the imagery 


of the sea. We have seldom seen any collection of verse ~ 


more tastefully printed and published. 

_—The November number of ‘‘ The English Illustrated 
Magazine’ (Macmillan & Co.) is as attractive as ever in its 
clear, handsome typographical dress, and in point of illus- 
tration. Mr. Mowbray Morris’s article on ‘‘ Eton,’’ and Miss 
A. Mary F. Robinson’s ‘‘ The Malatestas of Rimini,’’ are 
richly illustrated, while Mr. Walter Crane has surrounded 
his pretty poem, ‘* Thoughts on a Hammock,’’ with a wealth 
of quaint and original ornamentation. Hugh Conway’s 
serial grows in interest, and a newstory by Mr. W. E. Norris 
is begun. Mr. James Sully makes a philosophic study of 
‘‘Baby Linguistics.’”’ The frontispiece, ‘‘ Play: a Scene 
from the Life of the Last Century,”’ is an animated drawing 
filled with figures which tell a story with a moral. 

—‘‘The various writings on Shelley of the late James 
Thomson, the author of ‘The City of Dreadiul Night,’”’ 
says the ‘‘ Athenwum,” ‘‘are about to be collected and 
issued ina small volume. The book will include a poem 
(hitherto unpublished) of fifty stanzas; an essay written as 
far back as 1860, in which Thomson advanced the opinion 
—in which he was then almost alone—that Shelley deserves 
to be regarded as the supreme poet of the present century ; 
a series of ‘Notes on the Structure of ‘‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound,’’’ reprinted from our own columns; reviews of 
various editions of Shelley’s works, etc. It is probable that 
Thomson’s essay on ‘The Poems of William Blake’ will 
also be included in the volume. One hundred and sixty 
copies of the book will be printed, and it is intended for 
private circulation only.”’ 


—The next issue of The Book Buyer”’ (Charles Serib-— 


ner’s Sons) will be a special holiday number, and will give 
a comprehensive and complete illustrated review of the 
Christmas literature of 1884. It is proposed to omit in this 
review no American book partaking of a holiday character. 
A special cover has been designed, which will be printed in 
color. The frontispiece will be a cut engraved specially for 
‘¢‘The Book Buyer’’ by Mr. G. Kruell, of Hébert’s *‘ Viége 
de la delivrance.’’ An article on the artist and his beauti- 
ful picture, which is now engraved in America for the first 
time, has been prepared by Mr. J. D. Champlin, Jr. The 
leading paper will be a charming sketch on old-fashioned 
Christmas books, by Vonald G. Mitchell. In the juverile 
department there will be a new and amusing chapter on 
Christmas-day entertainments, by Mr. Daniel C. Beard. 
The leading books of the year will be reviewed by well- 
known writers, who sign their notices. Two general articles, 
one on illustrated holiday books, by Rossiter Johnson, and 
the other on children’s books, will also be given. 

—Through the energy of its publisher, Mr. Watson, and the 
admirable editorial instinct of its editor, Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark, ‘‘Good Cheer’’ (Greenfield, Mass.) has already be- 
come a decided popular success, and is doing the best kind 
of service in putting into the homes of people everywhere 
reading-matter of a high order at a very low price. The 
prospectus for 1885, which has just been issued, indicates 
both the prosperity of ‘Good Cheer’’ and the laudable am- 
bition of its publisher and editor to make good use of their 
success. It presents a formiduble array of attractions in 
the way of stories and miscellaneous articles, from writers 
of high standing in all departments. Sketches and short 
stories will be contributed to its columns during the year 
by Julian Hawthorne, W. H. Bishop, George Parsons La- 
throp, Brander Matthews, Rose Terry Cooke, and other well- 
known writers of fiction. Miss Kate Sanborn will furnish 
several letters upon ‘‘ English Wits and Men of Humor ;’’ 
while George Cary Eggleston, Charles Howard Shinn, and 
other historical students will contribute historical articles. 
There will be sketches of travel, short stories for children, 
and throughout the paper the sprinkling of poetry by 
some of our best writers of verse. ;Altogether, ‘‘“Good Cheer’’ 
means evidently to take a great step in advance next year, 
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—Mr. Ruskin is writing the lives of St. Gregory and St. 
Benedict. 

—Mr. G. M. Adam, who has been connected for some time 
with various Canadian journais, proposes to publish a 
series of voluines made up of selections from Canadian 
writers in history, biography, travel, poetry, fiction, and ad- 
venture. 

—It is understood that Mr. Lowell thinks of publishing 
his recent address on ‘‘ Democracy,’’ With two or three 
other speeches, in a handy volume. Such a volume will 
undoubtedly include his admirable characterization of 
Fielding. 

—Oue of the seasonable books made up with a view to 
reaching a popular audience is ** Sunbeams for the Home,”’ 
edited by Walter Scott Vail, with an introduction by the Rev. 
John Halil, D.D.( Boston: D. L. Guernsey). This thick quarto 
is made up of selections from many writers, good, bad, and 
indifferent, on such themes as ‘ Childtwod and Youth,’’ 
‘Home,’ Frievdship and Love,” ** Life and Conduct,’’ 
and ** Consolation and Devotion.’’ George Eliot, Carlyle, 
Spurgeon, Moore, “Dc. Cuyler, Tennyson, Dr. Joim Hall, 
Lincoln, Dr. Vincent, Byron, Dr. Storrs, indivate the rauge 
of sentiment and the catholicity of the selection, The book 
is printed ou heavy paper, with good margius, and ilus- 
trated. The illustratious are by no means up to the level ot 
the text. 

—Apropos of Oliver Wende:] Holmes, the iollowing story 
is told by the ** Pall Mail Gazette In the early heroic days 
of ocean telegraphy, at a time when, aithough great duli- 
culties had been excountered and a connection had at last 
beeu successfully established, the discouragement of mans 
failures still hung over the undertaking, w triumphant din- 
ner took place, to Which prominent Englishmen and Amer- 
icans, auoug others Dr. Wulmes, were invited. The poes 
Was ubpable to cowe, and in his absence bis health wes 
drunk, and the fact cominunicated to him at Boston by the 
new submarine wire. Dr. Holmes sent, in reply, the follow 
ing prompt aud graceful message: ‘ You send me a mes- 
gage de profundis. 1 reply sursum corda.’ It is said that 
the electricians were a little puzzied by the Latin, but that 
Mr. Cyrus Field, "Re Was present, aud who is bever at a 
loss, set right.’ 


Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*,* Restric te d to pu lic ations of the ls ast three months. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


SKETCHING KAMELES IN HOLLAND. By George 
Boughton, A aud irofusely [lustrated with 
trom Urawings by the Author and tdwin A. 
Abbey. iwvuartist’s full-page proots, Japanese paper, without 
letters. ip. Xvi, illuminated cloth, 
and gilt top $5: brown cloth, uneut edges, giit top, -5; full gilt 
edges, 5 2. 


With am lutroductors 
Hlurminated cloth, $2; gilt edyes, 


by 
trations. Pp, i). 


INDIAN His FORK YOUNG FOLKS, By crancis 

ke. With Hored Frontispiece, Numerous Iustr ations, 

‘Map of the United States, showing the Locations and Kel- 

ative sizes of Keservatious. Pp. Square svo, 
ornamented c loth, 


JACK’s By W. Clarke Russell, Author of a“ Sail 
or’sSweetheart,” “A Sen Queen.” Wreek of the Grosver- 
por,’ ete sel. lomo, ball cloth, so cents, 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. By Justin Me 
Carthy, M.P., autoor oi “A History of Gur Own Tiines,” ete. Voi. 
1, pp. iv., iio, cloth, $1 2. To be compieted in four 
volumes. 


CARLYLE. HIisTORY OF HIsS_ LIFE Is 


MOON. By Froude, Two volume. 
jilustrated. yp. i2uno, ‘eloth, si. Uniform with 
“A History oi tue First brortys Years iiis Lite” Pp 
xxX.,5W l2miw, cloth, gi. 


COLERIDGE, By D. Traill. Pp. x., 200. 12mo, cloth, 75 cent- 
(Coleridge is the Chirty-sixth volume of tae series of &. uglish Men 
of Letters, edited vy Morley.) 


LITERARY RECOLLEC 
utbor of “A Begxar on Horsebac B 


HER LOVE AFFAIRS ANY 
Res, By William lack. Beautifully i! 
Pp.  l2my, cloth, 


COUNTRY COUSINS. short Studics in the Natur: ul History of 
the United states. Prhest is at, author of rieuds Wor: 
Knowing,” etc Mlustrated. P coe. SSO, d cloth, $2 


By James 


Payi, 
By Proxy,” ete. 


Witis 
20, 


AND MIRAGE: OR. THE 
RD. AD Noumnece. 
paper, oo cents 


UNIVERSAL Hi= TORY. The Oldest Historical Group of hua 
tions at the Greens by vou Ranke, W 
Protbe ro, Fellow and tutor of King’s College, Cumbridge, by 
XVi., 4H SVU, 


TOMMY; 


ATTING ON AN Is 
Pp. iv., dime, hait 


MEDLENAL ROMANCE: aed iN 
OUSE-BUAT; A JuLRAAL. By the authorot “jon 
fax, Py, vi., 245. 
With Harper's Labrary tuition oi 


Miss. ALuleck’s Works), 9) eent- 


paper, cente. 
THE VOVAGE OF “*“VEIVEIAN” TO : 
POLE ANU LORD. Adventures of Too 


KHON, oy brave 


“Friend- 
clota, 


Polar ova. by vi. 


ers inthe Far hast.” «te 
TRE QUFEN. Ernest MH, author of 


Wortn ete. litustrateu, Pp. 255. 
(Lmiform with H: }ouny Pe ople Series ) 


POLITIC™ FOR ERICAN® Now Popuiar 
(with Ap pendix Tijithay Comstitaution of the United Sta 
the Of ime peucence, abd Fares ei vc 
dress by -ordibow, of “God and tue butu; 
Life,” ete. ipl paper, Conts. 


PHE ENTAILED HAT: PATTY = TIVE: =. 
A Romaiive. by Ce tse Allred lownsend Gath Pip. X. 
limo, Cloth, $1.5), 


FRANKLIN Re LIBRARY. ISSO Fs: THOM» 
CARLYLE, by dane s <nthnomy froude, M.A. Ols. I. and 
lscents cach, ak Las PL Aw M: Veiey. 
Vol. cehis A “MAUD By Mrs. 
Cameron, sor; O88, itm Os CULL 
by THE AKT OF Lif ‘EAND 
THE Life Us r. Uakey. STilustrated. 2 cents 

; WV 2 Cents. bi 
IWREN MEA ‘AnD SORLALRN SEA, By M. Lin- 
skill. 


_ The above works sent by mail on via of price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARB, Nkw YORK. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
39 West 23d Street, New York. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN COLORS. 


VM SERIES. the author and designer of Told 


THE ART GI : 
j 24 full-page colored illus.rations in cach vol- 


in the 


ume. 
lL. Holly Boughs. 4. Goosy Gander, 
2. Twilight Tales. 5. Jens and Lievens. 
3 Our Pussy Cat. 6. Little Pickle. 
6 vols., small quart», illuminated board covers, printed in 17 
colors, Put up inelegant litle box, with illuminated cover. Per 
set, So 


“Porm the most charming specimens of really artistic children’s 
boots tuat we have met with for some time.’’— [London Book seller. 


OUT OF TOWN. By F. E Weatoerly. With orizinal de-igus by 
Linnie Watt Printed in 13 colors and Motiotints, by the printer 


of “Told the Twilight.” Large quacco, 82. 


THE PRINCESS NOBODY; A OF F 
Andrew vang; afte: the Dr: wings by ichard Doyie; printed 

eolorsby Edmund Evan-. 4to, price sy 
** This Tale has been written asa irest late rpret 
Doyle's well-Kknowa Series of Pictures, “in Fairyland.’ 


HL DREN: HE WAS SHE WAS FOUR. Rv 

aiherly andM FPilen j4iwads, authors ot bold in the 

Tw ate Printed in 18 colors, mMonotinis. Simail quarts, 
1.2. 


TOL | TWILIGH®, By F. F. Weatherly. (Uustrated 
en rds John Staples, abd priutcd ina is 
arto, stuined edves, Sv. 


ation of Nr. R 


monotints. 


SIXE SB AND SEVENS. By il. Weatherls Liusteated lew Jan 


Dealy. Printed in 15 Colors and monoiints. Wuarty, stuin a 
$2. 
PL. AW TIME. Sayingsand Doings of Dabylar By Edward Stan 
rd. Large qu: arto. Colored Pictures. 31 


THE HoerRE?Y. 


by "George ruikshank, 
A GREAT BOOK FOR BOYS. 


OU BAL. + L! ASD HOW iT WON THE 
AMPIO ity Nout) Broo ks, authorof “lhe Fairport 

** Boy With an introduction by Ai. G 
Spalding, of the Chicago BoB Club With original iilustrations, 
expressiv¥ drawn and engraved for this book. Large quarts, 
iiluminated board covers, $1 5); large quarto, cloth 


iy Robert Bloomfield. al design 
Quarto, Colore d Pictures. 


With colored 
(Juarlo, 


VOLUME Ft NDAV” FOR €885. 
of 2) Original fitustrations. 
chotti, 


THE 
‘romtisplece anv ni 
nves, bourds =1 
Ruy “SUNDAY,” it is full of pictures and bright stories of tie 
right sort. 
DAR LING PORTRA iT= AND HOw PETs. Ky 
Ma rs D. rine (qila portraits of ttle ones,’’ and 
prose dese ription. le lithograph eover. 


GIRLS OF GLENWOOD: OR, BELL's= PINK BOOTS. \ 
Story tor Giris. - by Joanna rully iliustratea. ‘Quacte, 


double lither Loard covers, 31.25 


FOR T Nt RY. A Collection of Chiidrein’s 

ms, (id ane dited by Robert kiliee. With iitustra 

A OM eVEry pune kate fsreeMaway,ete Square cloth, 
cents. 

+ Any of the alove sent by iisil, postaze paid, on receipt of price, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLLIN & CO., 
Park Street, Boston; 11 East 17th street, New Work. 
wad TERS OF BAYARD OR, By Marie 

ay ls ‘and Horace scudder. Withee three portraits o1 
ur. las ay de ther illustratious, in two volumes, SVO, 
giit t D, ‘half calf, $53 cioth, $4. 

A WONDER-BOUK ute AND Bibs. iy 
Hawthorne, Holiday Witto illustrated by F. 3. 
ito, B2.50. 


TWO COMPTON By Augustus Hoppin, 
ollections of Alton louse, “ete. illustrated by the 


Nuthaniel 
Churen. 


of “ Ree- 


MARYLAND: Wits Higors of a Palatinate. By William Hand 
Lil 


Bhrownhe. Vo “American Comnionwe -alths Series. With 
Map. l6imo, gilt top, $l. 
ESOTERIC RUDDHISM. by A. P. Sinnett, author “of “The 


Word,” ele, New Alnerican With introduction 
written expressly forit by the author. $1.2 


can Statesmen’ Series, 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY ; or, Nenof Business who Did Some 
thing besides Muking Money. A Hook for Young Americans, By 
James Parton, author of Lives of Franklin, ete. With portraits. 


By Sydney Howard Gay. 
gilt top, $1.25. 


SOME HE RE TIC 8 OF VESTERDAY. By Rev.S. E. Merrick, 


crown Svu, 81.5) 


THE DESTINY OF MAN. VIEWED IN THE be iGuT OF 
iit= O Hy John Fiske of “Outines of Cosmic 


; soppy.’ etc. $i. 
THE IN LEGEND» OF NEW ENGL AND Myths 
and ore of the Miemac, an? Penobs o 


Charles G, Leland, vi ‘Tbe Gyps.es,”’ eic. 


With i red edge 


dey Books 


Scudder, authors of the 
Small 4to, orontuenta 


By iforace 
liiustrated. 
$1.2 


NOVELS. 


roe lino volumes 


OCCIDENT. 


Yew Edition. Hiustrated. 


The sect, 


A new volniie of Bost on iv Leetures, Pre 
lunges on Current Events. By Joseph Cook. 


in the ets pai of a w d Longfet ow, thor ete 
ae rirait. $2 he aif alt, or Tree call, 


Round 
With 


Mr OF VERSE “Seliccted from the of Bayard 


Javilor. vellum covers, si. 


TEXT AND VERSE. Sclections trou the Bible and Writin. gs of 
Johu G. Whittier, for every day, chosen ty Gertrude W. Cari! nd. 
lsime, 5 cents. 


JAMES R. OSCOUD & CO., 


Boston, Mass, 


PROTECTION AND FREE PRADE TO-DAY, At Home 
and Abroad in bieldand Worksiiop. By Robert P. ter. Paper 
cover, 1l6m0, 10 cts, 


BALLAD OF M. T RtERAY. 


trated edition quarto, $1 % 


A TORY OF PRE-IDE ELECTIONS. 


ward stanwood. ivol, Si. 


HOMES AND ALL ABOUT THEM. By Gardiner. Three 
Volumes Protuseiy 8! Su. 
G FROM T ANWSON. Student’s Edition. 1 vol. 


with nowt aid intr duction, by W. J. Rolfe, 
Beautically illustrated. 
A COUNTRY liowe: 


HE TOWN. By E. W. 


ivol, 215 
RE THE BATTLE FOUGHT. 
K 


terad 


by Charles Feg- 


DOCTOR SEV TER. 


THE EVIDENCE OF FAITH. By. James 8. Bueh, 
More Words about the bible.’ 1 vol, J2mo, $2. 


OF THREE CITIES. By tienry James. 


By George W. Cable. 12mo0, $1.50. 


author of 


1 vol., 12mo, 


By Rev. 


1 svo, $3.50 


OF THE ANBOV THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 


author. 


Complete illus- 


+ 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW BOOK OF KINGS. By J. Morrison Davidson (of the 
dy ddle Temple), author of “Eminent Radicals,”’’ ete. 16mo, cloth. 
*rice, $1. 


CATS OF CONNORLOA. By Helen Jackson 
With Square l2me, uniform with the same 

Letters from a‘at,” and * Maminy Tittheback and Her 
Fumiily.”? Cloth, i’rice, 


As CHANGE. 
blair,” @*Heetor,” aud 
16 mo, Cloth. Price, Sl. 


Arts etc. Samuel Adams Drake. 


Tir CAT. A Story. 


lomo, cloth. 


HUMAN INTERS MSE, 


JJiuo, Ciobin rice, $2. 


AT . AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 


> Kev. Frederic HM. Hedge, Cloth. Price, $2. 
Stuciesof the 


KU 
By Veruon Lee. 2 voluines, demy Svu, cioth, 


Shaw, author of “Castle 
Ww ith illustrations. 


A Story. By Fiora L. 
yl is Browne.’ 


Short Biographies of the Men 
Seience, Philanthropy, 

With early iv por- 
Price, 


Py the author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission,”’ and 
i’rice, Sl. 


By Vhilip Gilbert Hamerton. Square 


Antiqne and the Mediwval in the 
Price, 


FAMOLS WOWEN SERERS: The Countes’ of Albany, by Ver- 


non Lee Marti cau, by Mrs, tenwiek Miller. Maury 

Wollstonecraft, by Elizabeth Robins Pennell, cloth. Each, 

RAVOVA. Jackson H,). 12mo, cloth. 


A story. By Helen 
Price, 
The Seventh in the Third Se- 


Price, 21. 


A Novel. 


cloth, 


WOVELS. 


Vi OF A MAN. By the Rev. William A. Baker, au 
thor of “bits Majesty, Msseir,” a sequel to tuat book. jlemo, 


cloth. Uniforin witit Giessed suint Certaiuty.’’ Price, $1.25. 
VVING-WHUE @RIES. By Louisa M. Aleott, author of 
Little ith 12 anitial cloth. 


Price S12). 
Vailed, postpaid, by 


BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


it? bPourth Avenue, New Vork. 


ROBERTS 


Line iiversity of Oxford. 
bie Lectures, ISS’. by Kt. Kev. Frederick, 


THE UNITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: A Synopsis of 
Lue rirst spe Is, OF The OF St. James, st. Jude, 
St Peter, avast. Vaui. by rrederick Denisou Maurice. Secoud 
ed. tion. 8.5.50), 


ALTOBIOGRAPEHY OF HECTOR BERLIOZ. Translated 
entire the Second Paris by nachel Gecott Kussell) 
Hoimes aud HMoltues, 2 vols. iZmo, Sv. 


NSEN JOLRNEY THROUGH CUOKN.- 
the author oF dobn Halifax, Gentienan.”’ With 
Napier liemy. 410, cCiotu, eiegant gilt edges, $4. 


4 


PANS FROM TICAL WORKS Or ROB- 
Lil Secuud series. New edition. 
Dione 


SELECTIONS FROMW THE POETICAL 


Series. PW BS 


IHE WORKS OF AL. Fite LORD TENNYSON. A ve 
edition, revised throughout by toe author. vols. Globe 
kach, g1.45. 

THE AR PRENTICES 
di. 


1 vol. 


WORKS OF 
First and second 


By Charlotte M. Yonve 


By Mrs. Oliphant. $1. 


CROWELL &-CO., 


is Astor Place, New York. 


WALTON S COMPLE ae LER. Major's edition, with 36 


ictus, cloth, 


RED-LETTER PORK MUS. 
Chaucer the present day. 
Alligator teatuer, Cushion Covers, $3, 


SWINBURNE S POR Selected andedited by R. H. Stoddard. 
With thtroeductory 5s v, Cluliy, Tuli wiit, $2.50, tree 
calf or Luil microcco, Sh. 


GEORGE KLIOT's POEMS.  Tilustrated edition, 
With ib by tue best artists, apd en- 
graved by weorge f. Andrews. 


Lai R= ENGLEVD. 


icitiv, 


is MAR 


Moroces or Lree Cu 


By English men and women, from 
lomo, cloth, gilt edge, $1.25. 


By Lady Caleott, ‘With 36 


edition. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50, 


tick, S\N & ioth, 


AMT MINSTREL. IJilustrated edi- 


or tree ¢ aif, Sh. 


BURNS’S POOMS. Wlustrated edition, 8vo, cloth, 
Jiorvecco or tree cuil, sb. 


LOLD=MITH POEMS. Illustrated edition. 


Ur itve Call, So, 


REMEMBERS, 
Si.25 


gilt, 82.50. 
svo, cloth, gilt, 
12mo. 


by Faye Huntington. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, %, and 5 Bond St., New Vork. 


T T wes EE PHET Chinese Go rdon, Mohammed-Ah- 
rea, J kvents be fore, duri: and after the Bom 

to Cordon in Airic: ex United States ¢ onstiar Ageut in Alex- 
undria, &e. Witts Paper, price 50 cents. 


AL AN DARE 


ReQBEKT LE DIARLE. A Romance. 

$0 De published in nine fortnightly parts, 
octave, by Aifreu Fredericks... kurts one to four now 
reads Price, 2 Coutts cach part. CA remittance of S2 will insure 
the posting of Like Work as tapldly 4s published.) 


A c ap OLOGY. By Joseph Le Conte, author of 

Ges being the thira volume in the new series, 

nee’ ieXt Books.” With nume rous engravings. 


HOW OR, Ht MAN BODY, AND HOW 
CARE OF An hicmentary Cour-¢ in Anut- 
omy, avai ale yeiene, By James Johonnot and Eugene 
Bouton, Lilustrated. Cloth, price cents, 


HASDBOOK Fel HORSE Woven, H. De Bassigny, 
forluerly Cavairy and lustructor of Riding iu the 
breech Ariy. cioth, tlexivle, price ov ceits. 

THE HOUsE ON THE MARSH. 
Ceiits, 


A Romance. 12mo, paper, 26 


LIFEON A RANCH. RANCH NOTES IN KANSAS, COL- 
THE INDIAN TERRI AND NORTH. 
EKN TEXAS. With illustrations. paper, price, 50 


svo, cloth, 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Samuel E. Herrick, pastor of the Mount 
Vernon Street Church at Boston, Mass., has re- 
ceived a call to the First Presbyterian Church at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

—Edward Anderson, pastor of the church at 
Columbus, Ohio, has accepted a call to the First 
Church at Norwalk. Conn. 

—AmosS. Cheseborough, pastor of the church 
at Durham, Conn., has resigned 

—A.C. Herrick has accepted a call to a church 
at San Francisco, Cal. 

—Cyrus P. Osborne, pastor of the First Church 
at Branford, Conn., has accepted a call the 
church at Fayetteville, N. Y. 

—E._ H. Martin, pastor of the church at ae 
Center, N. Y. has resigned. 

—Wilson D. Sexton, pastor of the church at 
Saybrook, Conn., has received a call to the Pres 
byterian church at Salem, Ohio. 

—Jesse W. Brooks, a recent graduate of the 
Union Theological Seminary, was installed 
pastor of the church at Bay Shore, L. I., Oc- 
tober 28. 


—C. W. Huntington, of Ellsworth, Me., de. 


clines his call to the Pearl Street Congregational 
Church, Hartford, Conn. 

—The Rev. David N. Beach, of Wakefield, ac- 
cepts a unanimous call to the Prospect Church 
in Cambridgeport, Mass. 

EPISCOPAL. 


—William B. Baker has received a call to 
Christ Church at Jamaica, N. Y. 

— Nathaniel Parke, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has re- 
ceived a call to Grace Church at Bath, Me. 

—C. B. Durand has accepted a call to Calvary 
Church at Newark, N. J. 


BAPTIST. 


—E. C. Romine, pastor of the Downington 
Street Chureh at Pb ladelphia, Pa., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Francis Hey] has accepted a cali to the 
church at Newport, Pa. 

—J. P. Richardson, pastor of the church at 
Sodus, N. Y., has accepted a call to the church 
at Oak Corners, N. Y. 

—William L. Austin, pastor of the church at 
Dankirk, N. Y. has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—A. W. Lightbourn has resigned the pastorate 
of the Methodist Episcopal church at Easton, 
Mass. 

—Mrs. Lorenzo Haynes, of Waltham, Mass., 
has received a call tothe Unitarian church at 
Rockport, Me. 

—S. G. Matthewson, pastor of the Advent 
Church at Westfield, Mass., has resigned. 

—John E. Mowbray, of Frederica, Md., has ac- 
cepted the call to succeed J. F. Lightbourne as 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal-church at 
Easton, Md. 

—D. R. Gilman was installed pastor of the 
Unitarian church at Belmont, Mass. 

—R. A. White was installed pastor of the Uni 
versalist church in Newtonville, Mass., the 29th 
ult. 


HE WAS FOR NANCY. 


Samuel 8S. Dickinson, when in the Senate, 


was requested by the Postmaster-General to 


call at the department and give an opinion 


on the relative claims of several applicants | 


for appointment as Postmaster of an office 
near his home residence. The request was 
promptly complied with, and the documents 
were duly inspected, not without some per. 
plexity in the mind of the Senator; for two 
of his personal and political friends, both 
highly respectable and competent men, were, 
as appeared from the papers, about ‘ neck 


and neck’’ in the race for office, so far as 


influential signatures on either side could 
make them so. But suddenly a light dawned 
upon the Senator. A neatly written note in 
a lady’s handwriting came in view, applying 
for the office in her own behalf, and giving 
but a sirgle name as reference, and that the 
name of the honorable Senator himself. He 
had known her deceased husband intimately 
and most favorably for many years, and wus 
no stranger to the young widow herself. 
After a moment’s réflection, he carefully re- 
turned the delicate. missive to its place, and 
made the following laconic indorsement upon 
the papers: ‘‘I go for Nancy.’’ Nancy was, 
of course, appointed, and faithfully served 


the public in the capacity of Postmistress.— 


[Boston Budget. 


MARK TWAIN ON EVOLUTION. 


Mark Twain disposes of some of the mod- 
ern scientific methods in the following way, 
really worth considering : 

‘‘In the space of one hundred and seventy- 
six years the Lower Mississippi has short- 
ened itself two hundred and forty-two miles. 
This is an average of atrifle over one and 
three-tenths miles per year. Therefore, any 
calm person who is not blind or idiotic can 
see that in the old oolitic Silurian period, 
just one million years ago next November, 
the Lower Mississippi River was upwards of 


one million three hundred thousand miles 
long, and stuck out over the Gulf of Mexico 
like a fishing-rod. And by the same token 
atiy person can see that seven hundred and 
forty-two years from now the Lower Missis- 
sippi will only be a mile and three-quarters 
long, and Cairo and New Orleans will have 
joined their streets together and be plodding 
comfortably along under a single Mayor and 
Board of Aldermen. There is something 
fascinating about science. One gets such 
wholesome returns of conjecture out of such 
trifling investment of fact.”’ 


N EW PU BLICATION 


NOW READY. 
Price 15 cents; annual subscription. 
including Double Christmas 
Number, $1.75. 


The English Illustrated 
Magazine. 


CONTENTS: 

1. PLAY: A Scene from the Life of the Last 
Century. Engraved by J. D. Cooper from a 
Drawing by Hugh Thomson. 

2. ETON. Mowbray Morris. With illustrations 

by Herbert Railton and L. Wain. 

THOUGHTS IN A HAMMOCK (Poem). W. 

Crane. With illustrations by Walter Crane. 

4. THAT TERRIBLE MAN. W. E. Norris. 

5 THE MALATESTAS OF RIMINI. A. Mary 
F. Robinson. Illustrations by Joseph Pen- 
nell. 

6. BABY LINGUISTICS. James Sully. 

7. A FAMILY AFFAIR. Chap. 5-7. 
Conway. 

ORNAMENTS, [NITIAL LETTERS, ete. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


Fourth Avenue. 
tive mn 


THE TW O ana tane Boous 


of to-day are Dr. Robinson’s **‘ Landes Dom- 
ini,’’ just issued, and his ‘‘ Spiritual Songs 
for Church and Choir,’’ published in 187% 
The new book is not meant to take the place 
of the latter; it only occupies a new field, 
and meets the demand for a higher order of 
music than has hitherto found acceptance 
among most congregations. Churches desir- 
ing to adopt a new book should not fail to 
examine each of these carefully. As second- 
hand copies of Dr. Robinson’s ‘‘ Songs for 
the Sanctuary’’ are always in demand, we 
can allow something for them fn exchange. 

We also publish the best bymn and tune 
books for the prayer-meeting and the Sun. 
day-school. Write for particulars to Tue 
CENTURY Co., New York, N. Y. 


liugh 


Send and Get a Copy of 


a Dry 
Precious Promises 
By Cunningham Geikie, DD., author of 

** Hours With the Bible,” etc. 

Contains Choice Devotional Reading and 
Hymns. Full of Encouragement, Help, and Re- 
freshment for Christians in all Stations of Life. 

en ally a hook for inspiration and influ 
en fervent in seats, rich in style, and full of 
Christian courage —{The Christian Union. 

cloth, red edges. Price 75 cents. 
Send by post, on receipt of price. Address 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


12 Astor Place, New Vork. 


ICTORIAL NEW TESTAMENT. 
NEW REV ISION,—WITH NOTES BY 
Rev. JAC ‘OB 
Rev. LYMAN D.D. 


ILLUSTRATED NE EW TESTAMENT. 
KING JAMES’ VERSION,-—w BY 
Rev. JOHN SC. ABBOTT, Lda D. 

Rev. D_D. 
‘Agents Wastes Outfit Free.and all F reiuht Paid. 
dress H. S&S GOODSPEED & ( 


ECOLLECTIONS OF A 
BOY-PAGE IN 
UNITED STATES SENATE. 


See November Str. NICHoLas. 


THE AMERICAN 


S Prompt attention given 

hools wit iu tu all orders at the low- 
nin s of Supplies N est prices. Specimens 
needed for Libraries, D of peeersand catalogues 
and by A of Books and Libraries 
Teachers and Scholars, y sent tree on application. 


SCHOOL UNION 


1193 Chestnut Street, Phila. | 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


POPULAR POETS. 
CROWELL’S FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED EDI- 


Arrange | for Xmas! 


TION, 
We will send on ation, to any address, a 
With original designs by Garrett, St. JoHN full Catalogue of our Services, Carols, € antatas, 


HARPER, HassaM, SHELTON, SHEPPARD, SCHELL, | ete., foe Christmas celebrations 
TaYLor, and other eminent artiste. Engraved by STAR OF PROMISE by Rev. R. Lowry. 
GeORGE T. ANDREW. Printed on fine calendered 1 New, fresh, exhila- 
paper, and bound in attractive style for holiday | rating, evangelical, carefully prepared service. 
gifts, $2.50 per volume 16 pe (an easily be rendered by any Sunday- 
school. 
The success attending the volumes issued fn 5 cts. cack 
this style last season has induced us to add ae : ik 
twelve volumes to the series this year, making . ' . : 
twenty in all, in uniform bindings,-ilustrated by ot. Nicholas S Visit to the School. 
the best artists, and forming one of the handsomest! A new and humorous Cantata by Ww. H. Doane. 
series Of poets ever published at 30 low a price. Dialogue and Song— pleasant 
and amusing dia ogne and recitations. Can be 
list now stands as follows: learned in a short time.- Inexpensive to bring 
Avrora Lean, LADY OF THE LAKE, out. Sent on receipt of 25 ets. 
Mrs. BROWNING, LAY OF THE LAST 


*RoBERT BROWNING, MINSTREL, ” 


Christmas Annual, No. 15. 


(Selections), MARMION, 
BYRon, Moore.’ Beautiful Caro.s by popular anthors. Mu sic 
Ownn enough for any Christmas Festival. 
DANTE, MILTON, Price 83 per 100; 4 cts. each by mail. 
FAVORITE PoEMs, LALLA Rooku, 
Faver, Scorr, BIGLOW & MAIN, 
GOLDSMITH, *SWINBURNE, 
Lucite, (Selections), 76 East Ninth Street, 7 Randolph Street, 
TENNYSON . New York. Chicago. _ 
* The Robert Browning and Swinburve have Por- | - --- 
trait only. 
Square 8vo, gilt edges, cloth, per volume, N EW M US [ C BOO KS 


250; tree calf or full moroces, $600. Each 
volume in a neat box. For sale by all book- 
sellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
IJ Astor Place, N.Y. 


SONGS 


FOR ONLY 


$3.50 A YEAR. 


THE COTTAGE HEARTA is a well-known home 
magazine, now In its fifth and publishes 
bright and interesting Stories and Poems by the 
best American writers, such as 


Louise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everett 
Hale, Susan Warner, Joaquin Miller. Fran- 
ces L. Mace. Mra. Abby Morton Diaz, Rose 
Terry ¢ brs per Celia Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, 
B. P. shillaber. 


all printed on super-calendered paper, with great 
care, uaking @ most attractive monthly magazine. 


Price, 81.50 a Year. 
Our Offer is to send for one year these two publi 


For High AND NorMaAL ACADEMIES, 
the highest character, both in words and music ; 
copy $6.00 per doze Th. 
“The Christian U 
ristian nion’ 
For Common Indorsed by Christine 
are $4 in number. 
Scholar's Edition, 30 ets.: z: $00 per dozen. 
Church Service. By Towarp M. Dow. 
lection of such pieces. Highly approved 
Persons and Places, Departments for Mothers, for 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
Flor cu'ture, ‘and Valuable Tested Receipts for 
reader of THE CHRISTIAN UNION to become a sub- 
—{IN THE WORLD. 
11 BROMFIELD STREET, - BOSTON, MASS. SEND STAMP. 


THE SONG GREETING, 
SEMINARIES, AND CoLi_EGES. A book of 160 large 
also Vocal! Exercises and Solfe geios, and diree- 
CHILDRE V's 
AND 
“The Cottage Hearth neat captivated: by the 
By Wu L Fost INS 
DOW'S COLLECTION 
Just the book needed forevery choir that has 
those who have examined it. Price, 80 cts 
Children, and for Sabbath re ading ; Music, Voesl and 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
cations, the retall price of which is $4.%), to any one C H EA P EST 
scriber to our magazine, 
Address 
198,673 NEW AND OLD BOOKS ALMOST GIVEN 
S 
Of the three hundred give but three.” $1 CHAMBERS Sf, 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 
octave pages, containing &2 harmonized songs of 
tions for Vocal :ulture. The publishers are 
A SPLENDID OFFER! confident that this will be a most satisfactory 
book. 
Send 60 cents (the retail price) for specim en 
AND HOW TO SING THEM, 
charming. genial character of the songs, which 
Teacher's Edition, 75 ets.: 87 20 per dozen. 
OF RESPON"“ES AND SENTENCES for 
short anthems or sentences to sing. A fine col 
Choice Poems, Sketches and Articles upon Noted | 37 29 per dozen. 
In-trume:tal; Fashions ani Fancy Work; Hints on 
Beautiful Illustrations, ©. H.DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadway, New York. 
who will at once send us $3.50), as we wish every BOOK STO R E 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION 
THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., 
Third door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 


A NEW SERVICE BOOK FOR CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


PSALMS AND RESPONSES. 


The Services arranged and music written by ALBERT. J. HOLDEN. (NOT for use in the Episcopal church). 


The arrangement presented in this book provides for the use of a Psalm at each church service, morn- 
ing and evening, for thirty-one days, and the proper selection to be used is for that day of the month upon 
which Sunday falls. In addition to these , appropriate responsive services are also provided for Christ- 
mas, Easter, Thanksviving, the six Sund: Lvs in Lent, and the first and last Sundays of the vear. Special 
provision has also been made for re sponsive services for baptism, offertory sentences, responses to prayee. : 
the Commandments, the Beatitudes, the Lord's Prayer, Benediction sentences, vesper, communion, and 
funeral hymns, for all of which new music has been written: the music is rich in melody and har- 
mony, at the same time it is neither weakly pretty nor severely dry; infact, the music is of that Kind which 

pleases all hearers, whether specially musieally cultivated or hot. Send for specimen pages. Octavo, 
andsomely bound in cloth, red odaen Price, One Dollar. Sample copies to clergymem and choir 
directors, i> cents. By mail, postpaid. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 


Ax 
GREAT 
OFFER 


W Ewill pre- 
‘ sent to 
everyone who 
sends the name 
of a new sub- 
scriberin addi- 
tion to their 
own, at once, 
to Go DEY'S 
Lapy’s Book, 
(price $2. 00 

@ar)a beau- 
ti ul Steel En- 
graving of Pe- 
rault’s ‘‘ Sleep- 
ing Love ”’ for 
framingand 25 
= cents in cash. 


25 Union Square, New York. 


| FOR 1885 
GODEY'S 
LADY’S BUOK 
WILL CONTAIN 
1000 pages of reading—consist- 
ing of Stories, Novels, Poetry, 
History, Art, Fashion, ‘and Cur- 
rent Notes, besides Lessons im 
Dressm: iking and Cookery, and 
200 practical Recipes, 15 
pages ilustrating F ashions in col- 
ors, and black and white, 2@ 
pages of Select Music, 48 Beauti- 
| Engravings, besides illustra- 
tions of House Interiors and 
Stories. We also PRESENT FACH 
SUBSCRIBER with a Steel Engrav- 
ing of ‘““Steepinc Love” and 
allow them to make their own se- 
lection of a Full Size Cut Paper 
Pattern, each month, of any de- 
signinthebook, wrthoutertracost 
Fifty-four years’ experience 
enables this Magazine to make 
this — iralleled offer which may 
pended upon in every par- 


Nothing saved by walting. 
_ Subscribe NOW. &2 a year. 


ticular. 


Address 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 
P.O. Box No. Phila. 


P.O. ben No. 57, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


PIAHE following amusing ‘‘ humble petition of all the 

Maids whose names are written” was lately unearthed 
in the office of the Secretary of State of South Carolina. 
It bears the date of 1733, is addressed to the Governor 
of South Carolina, and is signed by sixteen maidens : 

‘* Whereas, we, the humble petitioners, are at present in a 
very melancholy condition of mind, considering how all the 
bachelors are blindly captured by widows, and we are 
thereby neglected; in consequence of this our request is 
that your Excellency will, for the future, order that no widcw 
presume to marry any young man till the maids are provided 
for, orelse to pay each of them afine for satisfaction of 
invading our liberties, and likewise a fine to be levied on al! 
bachelors as shall be married to widows. The great disad- 
Vantage it isto us maids isthat the widows, by their forward 
carriage, do snap up the young men and have the vanity to 
think their merit beyond ours, which is a great imposition to 
us, who ought to have the preference. This is humbly rec- 
ommended to your Excellency’s consideration, and we hope 
you will permit no further insults. And we poor maids, in 
duty bound, will ever pray, etc.”’ 


The dignity of the British House of Commons has 
never been of a very high order. Mr. Blackmore's 
last novel, ‘‘ Tommy Upmore,” is a hit at the ‘‘ carry- 
ings on * of exuberant members. But rarely does a 
seene occur like that of the other day, thus described 
by cable dispatches: ‘‘ Suddenly, in the midst of the 
uproar, there came from the Trish benches the most un- 
earthly sound that has ever been heard in St. Stephen’s. 
It was shrill, weird, blood-curdling. A dozen Liberals 
jumped to their feet, and loud cries of ‘Order ! were 
echoed from all parts of the House. At length, Mr. 
James O'Kelly, the member for Roscommon, who has 
just returned after some thrilling experiences as the 
‘Daily News’ correspondent in the Soudan, arose, and 
admitted that he was the culprit. He said that he had 
only meant to laugh, but he had been away from civili- 
zation so jong that he had unconsciously employed the 
howl which does duty as a laugh among the Soudanese, 
and which he had learned while with them. The ex- 
planation was received with a roar of laughter.” 


Professor Lewis R. Packard, of Yale College, who 
died in New Ifaven on October 26, was one of the most 
thorough Greek scholars of the country. He graduated 
at Yale in 1856, studied in Berlin for the degree of 
Ph.D., and after returning to New IMven studied for 
the ministry. In 1863 he became Assistant Professor of 
Greek, and three vears later was given the Hillhouse 
professorship. In 1883 Professor Packard went to 
Athens to take charge of the Archeological School for 
one year. Ifis health, which had been poor for years, 
did not improve, and his return was followed by a 
steady decline. (f late years Professor Packard rarely 
occupied the pulpit, but those who have heard him 
preach will remember his remarkably polished literary 
stvle and originality of thought. As a scholar and 
teacher he was considered one of the most valuable 
members of the faculty, though his ill health prevented 
his leaving any permanent monument of his scholar- 
ship. 


The success of the late Wilbur F. Storey, who died 
in Chicago on the 27th ult., in making of the Chicago 
‘ Times "—which when he bought it was losing money 
steadily—a property worth $1,500,000, was due solely 
to untiring personal supervision (heetoiled often eigh- 
teen hours a day), and to a firm belief that his paper 
must have the best and the latest news, no matter at 
what cost or with what consequences. The ‘‘ Times” 
had in an exaggerated degree everything that is bad in 
Western journalism in its early days, but notwithstand- 
ing its coarseness, its personal abuse, its blackguardism, 
and, in war times, its copperheadism, it always had the 
news, and was always entertaining to the mass of the 
people. In later years it has discarded most of its objec- 
tionable features. 


A fine life-size portrait of the poet Whittier was pre- 
sented October 24 to the Providence boarding-school of 
the New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. Letters 
of regret and compliment were read from James Itus- 
sell Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Matthew Arnold, 
John Bright, FE. P. Whipple, George William Curtis, 
President Eliot, and other distinguished men, as well as 
a characteristically modest letter from Mr. Whittier him- 
self. The presentat’on speech was made by Dr. Thomas 
Chase, President of Haverford College. The portrait 
was painted by Mr. Edgar Parker, of Boston, and repre- 
sents the poet seated in an armchair, in an attitude of 
quiet thought. Mr. Charles F. Coflin, of Lynn, Mass., 
is the donor. 


Captain Bedford Pim, of the British navy, writes to 
the New York ‘‘ Sun” that careful personal observa- 
tions on the Panama Isthmus have convinced him that 
the Panama Canal, at the sea level, cannot possibly be 
completed for any reasonable sum of money or within 
a reasonable time; that the yellow fever has become 
endemic and the climate consequently more or less 
deadly, many thousands of the employees of the canal 
having a.ready fallen victims to its attacks ; and that 
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there isa weaned desire on the part of the natives of 
Panama to secede from the United States of Colombia 
and place themselves as an independent State under 
protec tion. 


In England there are over two million families that 
possess an average wealth of $18,000 each, while 
there are more than four and a half million families 
that average $450 per family. Examples of underpaid 
labor are those of a woman who makes a shirt for *d., 
which is sold for 1s. 6%d. ; of girls who make 1,296 match- 
boxes for 1s., and of a boot-maker who gets 5s. 3d. for 
a pair of fishing-boots that sells for £3 3s. The Rev. 
G. S. Reanney, calling attention to such facts as these, 
asks, ‘‘ Is that by the visitation of Providence ? Isthat 
a high necessity of modern trade? Is that the sort of 
distribution of wages that can be justified at the bar of 
conscience and of God ?” 


- — 


The Wesleyans at Workworth, England, are going to 
remove from the old chapel where Elizabeth Evans, the 
prototype of Dinah Morris in George Eliot’s ‘‘ Adam 
Bede.” attended, to a new chapel. This is to be called 
the Bede Memorial Chapel, and it is to bear an inscrip- 
tion stating that it is ‘‘ erected to the glory of God, and 
in memory~of Elizabeth Evans, immortalized as Dinah 
Morris by George Eliot in her novel of ‘ Adam Bede.’ ”’ 
In commenting on this, the ‘* Pall Mall Gazette” re- 
marks that ‘‘the privilege of canonization has passed 
from the Church to the novelists.’ 


It will be remembered that last winter a commission 
was appointed by the Supreme Court of this State to 
make an appraisement of the property adjacent to Niag- 
ara Falls and an estimate of the cost of making the 
magnificent cataract the center of a public park free 
from the petty extortions which now take away so much 
from the pleasure of a visitto Niagara. The committee 
now report that the amount to be awarded to the local 
property owners is $1,423,000. This would make the 
total expense not far from a million and a half. 


In a lecture before the Royal Institution in London, 
last week, Mr. Petrie, the Egyptian arch:vologist, gave 
an interesting account of his excavutions in the ruins of 
Zoan, the vanished city of the Nile delta, referred to by 
Josephus and inthe Bible. Mr. Petrie has made a fine 
collection of Egyptian antiquities, which is to be divided 
between the British Museum and the Boston Museum. 
Mr. James Russell Lowell was present at the lecture, 
and was made a Vice-President of the trustees of the 
fund for further explorations. 


— 


The steamship ‘‘ Maasdam,”’ of the Nederland-Amer- 
ican line, was set on fire in mid-ocean on October 19, 
by an explosion of oil caused by a lamp brought near a 
leaking tank. Iler passengers and crew were forced to 
the small boats, and were all rescued the same night by 
the steamship ‘‘ Rhein.” The passengers lost all their 
effects. One poor German who had crossed to the 
Fatherland to receive an inheritance of $8,000, left it in 
securities bencath his pillow. This line has lost four 
ships in two years. 


The annual report of the Director of the Mint shows 
that the total coinage for the year amounts to $57,8X0,- 
921, of which $27,932,824 was gold, and $28,973,387 
silver. It is estimated that the amount of coin now in 
the country is about $557,000,000 in goid, and $279,- 
000,000 in silver. The actual products of the mines for 
the year are estimated at $29,000,000 in gold, and 
$48 000,000 in silver, a decrease of $1,000,000 in the 
gold, and a gain of $2,000,000 in silver. 


The Madras ‘‘ Christian College Magazine” pub- 
lishes letters from Madame Blavatsky to members of the 
Theosophical Society who have recently been expelled 
from the society for infidelity to its cause. The letters 
show conclusively that the wonderful pacnomena re- 
ceived by the disciples of the ‘‘ Theosophs” have been 
produced fraudulently by confederation and previous 
arrangement. 


Agitation in behalf of the Tichborne claimant has 
already begun. Ata meeting in St. James’s Hall the 
other night Mrs. Weldon made a speech demanding that 
‘*Sir Roger” should be restored to his rightful position, 
and the claimant himself had the impudence to declare 
that he was persecuted by the Government because Mr. 
Gladstone had married into the Tichborne family. 


In Genera! Hazen’s annual report to the Secretary of 
War he states that the attempt to enlist young college 
graduates into the signal service has met with consider- 
able success, and recommends its continuance. Of 251 
enlistments made within the last three years, sixty-five 
were college graduates. 


The latest number of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” de- 
votes a page to an interview with Mr. Will Carleton, the 
author of ‘‘ Farm Ballads,” whom it describes as ‘‘ per- 
haps the most popular poet in America, whose ‘ Betsy 
and I are Out’ has almost attained the position of a 
classic.” 


By a terrible explosion of fire-damp in the coal mines 


at Youngstown, Pa., last week, fourteen miners were 
killed and several severely injured. The mine was 
known to be a dangerous one, and it is claimed by the 
men thatthe tire-boss” was 

Truth,” of London, ‘alls attention to the fact that 
the survivors of Llavelock’s column, which saved Luck- 
now, have never been rewarded with those decorations 
“which have been lavished upon troops in Egypt for 
putting to tligkt a few trembling feliabs.” 


Pasqualino Brignoli, one of the most famcus of tenors, 
died in New York City on October 80. Signor Brignoli 
sang in this country with Patti twenty five years ago, 
and has since supported Mme. Nilsson aad other oper- 
atic prima donne. 


The coast of Lower California has been visited by 


terrific storms. Many small vessels have been lost, and 
it is believed that the ‘‘ Estado de Sonora” was over- 
turned by the tremendous waves and sank with fifty- 
seven souls on board. 


During the last twenty years the lotteries supported 
by the Italian authorities have paid into the national 
treasury about two hundred and seventy-five millions of 
dollars. 
tax on fools,” 


The Paris newspaper ‘‘ La France” proposes to inves- 
tigate the actual state of affairs at the Panama Canal 
workings. It willsend out engineers and reporters, and 
give the world the exact truth. 


William C. Rhinelander has been declared sane. The 
tecorder agrees with the Commissioner that ‘‘the ex- 
pert testimony is of no value in this investigation.” 


It is reported that the Chinese soldiers have destroyed 
many Christian. places of worship in smaller towns, 
Protestant as well as Catholic. 


The Bermudas have been swept by. a heavy storm, in 
some places amounting to a hurricane. (Great damage 
has been done to shipping. 


An ancient letter has been discovered which purports 
to give an account, by an eye-witness, of the execution 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. 7 


Baboo Ram Chandra is | in England 


on Chunder Sen ar.d Brahmoism. 


A State law in Maryland forbids torchlight proces- 
sions ‘‘ within ten days preceding the election.” 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


HE annua! meeting of the (;eneral Congregational Asso- 
ciation of this'State at Stockton, October 7-10, was largely 
attended and full of interest. It was admirably presided over 
by the Rev. C. D. Barrows, D.D., of San Francisco : the 
devotional services were spiritual and uplifting, a delightful 
harmony prevailed, and the exercises were marked by much 
ability, both on the part of the ministers and Jaymen. 

The opening sermon, by the Rev. E. G. Beckwith, D.D., of 
San Francisco, was strong and eloquent, original in concep- 
tion, and illustrated very strikingly. It is to be published. 
Its text was in 1 Sam. ii.. 19, and the drift was to show the 
importance and hopefulness of efforts in behalf of the young 
in contrast with the meager results of labors to reform the 
vicious. It is far easier to keep the former pure than to re- 
form the impure and those of confirmed habits of sin. 
The historical and other illustrations were very striking. 
The preacher quoted the German Chancellor who said, 
‘¢ What are you doing with your boys? Give me the boys, 
and I will give youtheempire.”’ 

There were papers read on “ Aggressive Work,’’ by the 
Rev. Dr. S. H. Willey ; ‘‘ Long Ministrations,” by W. M. 
Searby, Esq.; on the ‘‘Work of Women in the Churches,” by 
the Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., full of wit and wisdom ; and 
on ‘‘Our Benevolent Societies,’’ by the Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
which last was ordered to be printed. 

The Pacific Theological Seminary and its annex, Hopkins 
Academy, both in Oakland, were reported upon as pros- 
perous and both out of debt, well manned and tolerably 
endowed. The California Home Missionary Society and 
the Woman’s Board of Missions of the Pacific had each an 
evening for their anniversaries, which were of exceeding 
interest. It deserves to be noted that the women of this 
coast raised for their Board ninety-six cents per member of 
the churches, while those of the Interior Board raised only 
sixty, and those of the New England and New York Board 
only seventy-six. 

The reports from the churches showed great advance- 
ment, and were in a high degree encouraging. Much inter- 
est was manifested in the cause of Sabbath-schools, and of 
temperance. It was voted to co-operate with other similar 
bodies in endeavor to secure legislation for the introduc- 
tion of instruction in regard to the effects of alcoholic 
drinks in the public schools. Telegraphic greetings were 
sent to the American Board in session at Columbus, Ohio. 

The ‘‘ Pacific’? newspaper, the organ of Congregational- 
ism on the Pacific coast, was heartily indorsed, and the 
balance of the 1,000 shares of stock in the corporation 
remaining untaken were subscribed for on the spot. The 
Congregational associates reported much progress in their 
work of securing sites and buildings for new churches and 
missions both in the cities and country. They are doing 


Count Cavour well named the lottery ‘‘the 
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much for church extension on strictly business principles. 
The committee on the relief of aged and infirm ministers 
and their families were directed to become incorporated. 
The next meeting is to be held at Santa Barbara or Berkeley. 
The attention of the officers of the California Home Mis- 
sionary Society was, by vote, called to the expediency of 
employing one or more evangelists to labor in the State. 
The Committee on the Use of Creeds in admitting members 
to the churches reported, and their report was recommitted, 
and they were continued another year. Half a day was 
assigned to Sunday-school work at the next meeting, and the 
second Sabbath in May was designated as Children's Day. 
There were more ministers and delegates present at the 
opening of the meeting than ever before, and hopefulness 


as to the future was a marked feature of the occasion. . 


There is certainly a noble body of men at work in this grea‘ 
State, and nowhere is progress more visible, to my knowl- 
edge, in the land. 1 can see marked improvement in the 
ministerial personnel, and in the churches, since [ left the 
State in 1871. Jd. C.-H. 
OAKLAND, Cal. 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN SYNODS 
ON EVOLUTION. 


rT HE Presbyterian Synod of South Carolina, which met in 

Greenviile, 8S. C., on O-tober 21, was occupied during 
the greater part of its sessions with a discussion as to the 
teachings of the Rev. James Woodrow, D., , Profes- 
sor of the Relations of Natural Science to Revelation in the 
Columbia Theological Seminary. The Board of Directors of 
the Seminary had already adopted resolutions declaring that 
‘‘ the relations subsisting between the teachings of Scripture 
and the teachings of natural science are plainly, correctly, 
and satisfactorily set forth in Dr. Woodrow’s address on 
Evolution.’”? When the Moderator of the Synod called for 
committee reports, the Rey. J. 8. Cozby presented a majority 
report embodying resolutions to the effect that as the theory 
taught was a-purely scientific and extra-Scriptural hypothe- 
sis, the church was not called upon to make any deliVerance 
as to its truth or falsity; that the church can never incor- 
porate into her confessions of faith, or allow to be taught a: 
articles of faith, this or any scientific theory or bypothesis ; 
and that the Synod saw no reason to interfere ip the pres- 
ent management of the Theological Seminary. The 
minority report, presented by the Rev. Mr. Webb, sets forth 
that the question before the Synod was nut whether the 
views of Dr. Woodrow contradicted the Bible in its highes: 


and absolute sense, but whether they contradicted the inter-— 


pretations of the Bible by the Presbyterian Church, and thar 
the declaration of the Board of Directors (as quoted above) 
was ‘‘inexpedient and injudicious.’’ The resolutions were 
discussed by Dr. Webb, Dr. J. B. Mack, Dr. Junkin, the 
Rev. H. B. Pratt, Professor H. E. Shephcrd, and many 
others. The debate.was continued until October 28, when it 
was Closed by Dr. Woodrow, inan argument that occupied 
nearly eight hours. The chief points of Dr. Woodrow’s ar- 
gument were, that though he was himself willing to accept 
the theory that the creation of Adam’s body might be ac- 
counted for by the hypothesis of evolution from a lower 
form of animal life, a belief for which he gave many scientific 
arguments, he had iuvariably believed and taught that such 
a theory wasin every way consistent with a firm faith in the 
exact truth of the Biblical narrative as expounded by the 
church; that ‘‘evolution, whether true or false, did not in 
the slightest degree impugn asingle word of the truth of the 
blessed Bible ;’’ and that the Seminary Directors were correct 
in stating that evolution Was not taught in tue school, as he 
bad never inculcated such doctrines as truth absolute, but 
had aimed simply to show that the hypothesis of Adam’s 
bodily creation by evolution was quite consistent with a 
belief in the Bible aud in the teachings of the church. 
At-the close of Dr. Woodrow’s address a vote was taken, 
and boto wajurity and minority resolutions were defeated. 
Dr. J. 8. Stephens offered as substitute a resolution to the 
effect that, as Professor Woodrow do-s not teach evolution 
theories in an incu!catory sense or as demonstrated truth, 
the Synod did not see that he has trauscended his duty. 
This was laid aside, and the tollowing was adopted by a 
vote of 50 to 45: ‘ Hesolved, That in the judgment of 
this Synod the teaching of evolution in the Theologica} 
Seminary at Columbia, except in a purely expository man- 
ner, With no intention of inculcating its truth, is hereby 
disapproved.’’ Resolutions were also adopted by the Syuod, 
expressing high appreciation of Dr. Woodrow’s scholarly 
attainments, past services, and pure Christian character, 
and expressing sincere affection tor him personally. The 
Synod of Kentucky bas passed resolutious advising the 
presbyteries to withdraw their candidates trom the Semi- 
nary unless the Synod having immediate control thereof 
prohibits absolutely the teaching of evolution in any form. 
Resolutions have also been presented to the Synods of Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, now in session, coudemuing Dr. 
Woodrow’s teachings specifically, or declaring that all 
veachiugs on the suvject of evolution, except those purely 
expository, should be condemned; and similar resolutions 


will be brought before the Synods of Georgia and Florida. 


As we write, final action has been taken by none of these 
Synods except that of Alabama, which has passed reselu- 
tions disapproving of the theory of evolution as set forth by 
Dr. Woodrow, and calling upon the Board ot Directors ot 
the Columbia Seminary to prevent sueh views being taught 
ip that institution. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


(The Hditors will be glad to receive items Qf news Jor these clunina. | 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association in Springfield, 

Mass., has recently opened its veading-room on Sundays, 
and left the secular papers on_file. 


—The annual meeting of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, in the Mount Vernon Church in Boston, last Wed- 
nesday, was well attended and in‘eresting. The receipts 
this year have been $13,119.96, a gain of more than twenty- 
five per cent over last year. Legacies have been received to 
the amount of $1,145.30, and one share of Lowell manufact- 
uring stock, thus making the cash receipts for the year 
$14,265.26. Five hundred and twenty-eight dollars and 
seventy-nine cents of this amount has been contributed 
through the mite boxes. There are twenty-four mission- 
aries in the tield now, to sixteen last year. There are one 
hundred and eleven auxiliaries, eighty one of which have 


responded to the Home Secretary’s call for a report of work ; 


twenty auxiliaries have been formed from old-time sewinyz 
societies. The following board of officers was elected: 
President, Mrs. J. W. Danielson, Prov'dence, R. I. ; Home 
Secretary, Miss Nathalie Lord, boston ; Corresponding Sec- 
retaries, Mrs. Francis H. Johnson, Andover, Miss J. M. 
Scudder, Brookline; Treasurer, Mrs. H. M. Moore, East 
Somerville; Cierk, Miss Nathalie Lord, Boston; Auditor, 
Cc. C. Burr, Esqg., Auburndale. 

—The Episcopal Chapel of the Ho'y Cross was dedicated 
at Holdernuess, N. H., the 30th ult. 

—A public missionary service was held last week in the 


| Moravian church on Jay Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The Kev. 


Mr. Weinland made an address on missionary work iu 
Alaska. The convention agreed to raise $6,000 to establish 
a missionary station at Kuskokvini. 

—The socicty and congregation of the South Baptist 
Church, Hooper Street and Harrison Avenue, Brooklyn, held 
an important meeting on Wednesday of last week. This con- 
gregation has figured more or less prominently in the columns 
of the papers for the past two years. This is the con- 
gregation of which the Rev. J. Hyatt Smith was formerly 
the pastor. They have but recently fitted up their present 
church building, which is now entirely tree fromdebt. Last 
November, through their then pastor, the Rey. N. B. Thomp- 
son, they made application for admission to the Long Island 
Association, but were refused in consequence of their open 
communion predilections. At the meeting last week a 
motion was made and carried that the congregation unite 
with the Free Baptist Association of the State of New 
York. Much enthtsiasm was manifested. 

—The annual meeting of the Brooklyn Home for Con- 
sumptives was held on Tuesday evening of last week. There 
are now twenty-five patients inthe Home. During the past 
year, through the generosity of the Knickerbocker Steam- 
boat Company, tickets have been furnished to the patients 
and nurses toConey Island andreturn. Itis impossible to 
estimate the good accomplished by this Home, which is 
always open to the poor and needy. It should continue to 
receive frim the Brooklyn public, as it has inthe past, 
generous support. Mrs. 8. V. White, of Brooklyn, was re- 
elected President of the Board of Managers. 

—In accordance with the request of the National Com- 
mittee of Probibitionists, a service of singing and prayer was 
held in the Methodist Episcopal Church on Franklin Street, 
N. Y., on the afternoon of Tuesday, October 28. A prayer- 
meeting devoted to the cause of prohibition took place the 
same evening at the Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

—The Baptist church at Haydenville, Mass., has been im 
proved, and was reopened for services October 26. 

—The new Universalist church of Portsmouth, N. H., was 
dedicated, free of debt, October 28. 

—The Massachusetts State Baptist anniversary was held 
at Fall River, Mass., last week. A paper by the Rev. A. K. 
Potter, on ‘*‘The Value of Evangelical Work in Smaller 
Churches,’’ resulted in the adoption of the resolution that 
three evangelists be sent to visit the various churches by the 
Baptist Missionary Society during the coming winter. 

—A general conterence of the Congregational churches of 
Connecticut will be held November 11, 12, and 13. The 
annual sermon will be delivered by the Rev. Newman 
Smyth, of New Haven, and an address by the Rev. Samuel 
Harris on ** Relation of Christian Experience and Life to 
Thevlogical Doctrine.”’ 

-—A farewell service was held on board the new missionary 
steamer, ‘‘ Morning Star,’’ on October 27. The vessel started 
October 29 for Honolulu. 

—-The Congregational church at West Haven, Conn., 
which has been undergoing extensive alterations, was open 
for public service November 2. 

—The New Haven Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Sperry Street was dedicated October 26 by Bishop W. L. 
Harris, of New York, whose address was most eloquent and 
instructive. The church was dedicated free of debt. 

—The annual session of the Lilinois division of the Sons 
of Temperance was held at the Temperance Hall, Eng!e- 
wood, I[ll., last week. Representatives from thirty-six divis- 
ions in the State were present. 

—The fifty-second annua! session of the Baptist State 
Convention was held last week at Fort Wayne, Ind. A 
number of delegates were present. 

—Fifteen States were represented at the annual convention 
held at Oleveland, Onio, of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mrs. 
Hayes occupied the chair. One of the most interesting papers 
read was the report from the Industrial Home Schvol at 
Savannah, Ga. 

—The Rev. Rufus 8. Andrewshas opened aseries of Gospel 
Meetings at South Amherst, Mass., to continue two weeks. 
At the close of these meetings similar ones will be conducted 
at Belchertown, Mass. 

—The 367th anniversary of the Reformation was cele- 
brated at Chickering Hall, New York, on Thursday evening 
of last week; a good audience was present. Eloquent 
addresses were delivered by the Rev. 8S. A. Weickert and the 
Rev. T. B. Roth. : 

—The corner-stone of the new Tabernacle Presbyterian 
Church at Philadelphia, Pa., was laid October 30. When 


completed, this will be one of the finest church edifices in 
Philadelphia. When fully completed, the church will have 
cost $170,000. The old Tabernacle building sold for $165,- 
000. The church fund amounts to #215,000, and of this 
sum $40,000 will be reserved to aid struggling churches. On 
the same day the corner-stone of the South Broad Street 
Baptist Church was laid. This church, when completed, 
will cost $50,000, about half of which amount is now in the 
hands of the trustees. 

—The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Congrevationa! 
churches of Nebraska was held at Norfolk, Neb., Octo- 
ber 22-26. The Rev. C. U. Merrill was chosen Moderator, 
and the Rev. H. A. French, Scribe. The National Societies 
were represented as follows: For the American Board, the 
Rev. J. K. Green, D.D., of Turkey: the American tiome 
Missionary Society, the Rev. Waiter M. Barrows, D_D.: 
the Congregational Union, the Rev. C. H Taintor; and 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, the 
Rey. A. E. Dunning. The American Bible Society was rep- 
resented by the Rev. George W. Wainwright and the Rey. 
J. K. Green, D.D. 

—The meeting-bouse of the Third Church ot Omaha will 
svon be ready for dedication. 

—The Rey. H. A. Goodell bas accepted a call to the Con 
gregational church of Wahoo, Neb., and beguu work. 

_ —The Rev. Mr. Maile has entered on his work as Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions in Nebraska. 

~—The Trinity Protestant Episcopal Cuurch at Trenton, 
N. J., Was consecrated by Bishop Scarborougu October 30. 
The new church contains several fi. e memorial windows. 

—The Synod of New York and Philadelphia of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church was held last week at the Second 
Church, Philadelphia, Bishop Nicholson presiding. The 
principal object of the meeting was to take steps toward the 
formation of a theological school. The library of the late 
B.shop Cummings has been offered to the school when- 
ever itis formed, and there is @ disposition both on the part 
of the Bishops and laity to establish the school. The Re- 
formed Episcopal Church has but one theological schoo! 
in this country, and that 1s located in Chicago. The estab- 
ishment of aschool in this Eastern Synod wili be a great ad- 
Vantage. 

—The Fitth Baptist Church, on Eighteenth and Spring 
Garden Streets, Philadelphia, was opened last Sunday, the 
Rev. Dr. Armitage, of New York, preaching the sermon. 
The church has been completely remodeled, having entire 
new pews, giving a seating capacity of 1,500. A new organ 
has also been put in the church. 

—The reports read of the Synod o! New York which met 
in Buffalo, N. Y., last week, shows 77% churches in the 
Synod, of which 443 have stated supplies, and [22 are 
vacant. Nine thousand nine bundred and uinety-two mem 
bers have been added during the past year ; this is an excess 
of 918 over the previous year. The average attendance at 
the Sunday-school sessions has been ninety-two and 
ninety-seven hundredths, while the churches’ attendance has 
been but thirty-two and one bundred and nine thousandtlis. 
Thirteen thousand seven bundred and forty-one dollars bave 
been contributed to the eight boards of the church, besides 
$9,500 for other purposes. 

—The Bowery Branch of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, of which the Rev. C. H. Dodge is chairman, make 
their annual appeal tor money, food, and clothing for dis- 
tribution among the poor. This Branch has been in work- 
ing order for the last twelve years, and every year larger 
demands have been made upon it, and larger contributions 
are needed. 

—A series ot meetings will be held in the Eleventh Street 
Methodist Church of Philadelphia, Pa., every evening for 
the coming month. 

—The North Middlesex Conference oi Unitarian Churches 
held their semi annual conference at Chelmsford, Mass., last 
week. About 200 persons were present. An effort will be 
made to orzanize a State convertion 

—The foundation for a new chapel for the First Congre- 

gational Church of Thomsonville, Cunn., was laid last 
week. 
'—The Rev. and Mrs. James Huxtable, the new pastor and 
wife of the Unitarian society at Hyde Park, Mass., were 
heartily welcomed by their parishioners ai a social gathering 
October 10. 

—Eleven members were added to the membership ot Trin- 
ity Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia at the morning 
service of October 1%. 

—The Board of E.jucation ot the P.esbyterian Church re- 
port 420 applications from young meu who wish to enter the 
ministry. 

—Religious services in commemoration of 100 years’ occu. 
pation of the present Trinity Parish Church o: Swedesboro”’ 
N. J., was held October 28, 29, and 3%. 

—The North Baptist Church of Camden, WN. J., has de- 
cided to establish a church library. 

—Seven persons were baptized in the church at Consho 
hocken, N, J. 

—The sum of $2,000 has been presented to St. John’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Camden, N. J., by Bishop 
Scarborough and the Rev. John Townsen1. 

—The sixty-fifth anniversary of the Mariners’ Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was held October 19. 

—A lecture will be delivered by the Rev. Dr. Eccleston 
for the benefit of the fund for St. John’s Church and Mis- 
sion House, Cape Town, Africa, in Chickering Hall, on 
Monday evening, November 44. The subject will be ‘‘ Our 
Great Western Empire.’’ 

—The consecration services of the Rev. Dr. Ralison, As- 
sistant Bishop-elect of Central Pennsylvania, took place at 
St. Paul’s Church, Cleveland, Onio, October 28. The serv- 
ices were most impressive, and were attended by several of 
the Protestant Episcopal bishops of the country. 

—A new organ has been placed in the Janes Methodis 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
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FINANCIAL. 


The continuance of the passenger war 
between the New York Central and the 
West Shore railroads has a depressing 
effect on securities, and while there would 
otherwise be a disposition, after the long 
depression, to advance prices, so long as 
this cloud hangs over the market we do 
not look for any permanent improvement. 
The feature which indicates that this war 
is not going to last long is the fact that 
it is being prosecuted with so much feel- 
ing. The managers are not likely to con- 
tinue a state of things long which is 
damaging to the interest of these vast 
properties, for the sake of gratifying a 
bitter state of feeling. The recent rates 
made by the two warring roads are so 
radically low as to leave no doubt that 
they involve a severe loss to the companies 
engaged. It is plain that the Court will 
not permit this ruinous traffic to be long 
continued by the receivers of the West 
Shore Company. And it is not likely] 
that the directors of the New York Central 
will sacrifice their great property and 
destroy it for dividends. It isa difficult 
question between the roads, no doubt, 
as to how they had _ better settle their dif- 
ferences, but the 10,000 or more stock- 
holders of New York Central stock, with 
aggregate holdings of $90,000,000 stocks, 
have aright to be heard, and to dictate a 
policy that shall not ruin theirinvestment. 
Many of these holders paid from 125 to 
145 for their stock, and already it has 
shrunken to eighty-seven in the market. 
People have held this property with a 
feeling of absolute security so far as 
dividends are concerned, and it is possible 
that this vast army of holders are to be 
suddenly deprived of their income by the 
passionate, unwise dictation of the man- 
ayers, The further arrival of gold from 
abroad, and its continuous withdrawal 
from the Bank of England for adidi- 
tional shipments here, has influenced the 
directors of that institution to advance 
the rate of discount this week to four per 
cent., but this action*thas not checked the 
movement, which now promises to be cne 
of considerable magnitude; for while 
our breadstuffs are not being shipped very 
freely, cotton shipments are large, so that 
our exports are only a little behind those 
of last season at this time, while our im 
ports are much smaller, leaving the bal 
ance quite in our favor, now, which is 
being setiled in specie. The November 
- payments of interest by corporations and 
by States, as well as by the Government, 
will be quite large, but preparation for 
paying them, such as calling in loans by 
banks and trust companies, has hardly 
created a ripple in money; the rate, in 
deed, closes at one and one-half per cent. 
on the closing of the month for call loans 
The coal trade is better. The iron trade re. 
ports steadier prices; but general trade feels 
ihe strain and pressure of the Presidential 
contest, which dominates over every other 
consideration. Tuesday will settle this 
question, and before our readers see this 
we shall know who is chosen, and can 


make up our judgment as to the probable | 


policy in tariff and finance which is to be 
pursued by the new administration ; so 
that we look a brighter season and a more 


prosperous one in trade, dating from the | 


election. 

The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, increase... $40,700 
Specie, decrease;,. ........ 962,700 
Legal tenders, increase... 115,500 
Deposits, increase..... <56,800 
Reserve, decrease.............. 911,400 


This leaves the surplus reserve in banks 
about $31,000,000, with but little pros- 
pect of its material decrease unti! a re- 
vival of trade is experienced. 
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THE LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR. 


We suppose there are but few mothers in 
the land who have not heard of the Lilipu- 
tian Bazaar, at 60 and 62 West Twenty-third 
Street, where children can be clothed from 
nead to foot. There is no establishment in 
the country which keeps so large an assort- 
ment of liliputian garments. Here can be 
found long clothes for the infant, and over- 
coats for the boys who feel offendea if they 
are not called yourg men. This house gives 


mail orders careful attention, and with the. 
assistance of their catalogue purchases can | 
be made in this way with as much satisfaec- | 
tion as over the counter. 


MUSICAL. 
The Knabe Piano, which has such a wide | 
popularity, is considered by many experts to 
be superior in every way to any other r piano 


only been attained by meets of careful stady, 
and the Knabe, with its excellent singing 
qualities, its great power, the elasticity of 
touch, and superior workmanship, is justly 
the favorite. Herr Faelten’s piano solos at 
the recent Worcester festival, the Schumann’s 
concerto, in A minor, op. 54, and Liszt’s 
Rhapsodie No. 4,which were so highly praised, 
were both performed upon a Knabe piano, 
Herr Faelten pronouncing it to be the best 
piano he had ever seen.—| Boston Evening 
Traveler. 


The publisher of ‘‘Golden Thoughts on 


Mother, Home, and Heaven ’’—introduction , 


by Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D.—announces the 
100th thousand of that work, and assures 
agents that have been selling it through 
bankrupt general agents, they can be sup- 
plied direct from the publisher, E. B. Treat, 
New York. 


Formerly tLe square piano was generally used 
notwithstanding it was always cumbersome and 
inconvenient, as compared with the more ele- 
gant upright piano. Undoubtedly this was be- 
cause the former was best as a musical instru- 
ment. Improvements in the Upright Piano have 
latterly given it the preference. One recently 
made by the Mason & Hamlin (ompany is likely 
to give the upright still more acceptance. By an 
ingenieus arrangement, they fasten the strings 
of the piano directly to the iron plate, dispens- 
ing with any intervention of wood. The result 
is more perfect vibration of the strings, produc- 
ing more pure, refined, musica! tones, and much 
greater durability, inciuding freedom from lia- 
bility to get so easily out of tune.—({ Boston 
Journal. 

GIVE HEED! A cold is often thought to 
be a too trifling matter to claim attention 
till it gets such a hold on the lungs as to im- 
peril the life of the consumptive patient ; 
then, and not until then, do many think seri- 
ously of relief, when it often comes too late ; 
what foolish negligence, we say, when a 25 
cent bottle of Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam 
will give ease. 


Pure blood is absolutely necessary in order to 
enjoy perfect health. Hood's Sarsaparilla puri- 
fies the blood and strengthens the sy stem. 


[Dress Reform) 


Union Undergarments. 
KK. vest and Drawers in One. 


Made 
weights « 
Cashinere, 
and all Wool 
Che'milettes, 
Princess Skirts, 


14th 


EQUIPOISE. 


Retorm, 
Comfort W a@ists. 
Corded Waists« 


and 


Shoulder 
—, Braces, Abdominal Support. 

ers, ba Bandages, Shoulder Stocking Support- 

ers, Sanitary Napkins,ete. Custom 

attended to. New enlarged lLilustrated 

sent free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
a East 14th Street, New York. 


THE HITCHCOCK LAMP. 


bined, 


— Best Kerosene Light. All metal. 
No chimney or globe, No smoke or 
or. Non-explosive. Cleanly. 


Burns open like gas. Adapted forall 
laces. 


p 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found atthe will send 
one, delivered f . for 85.50. 


nutact 
HITCHCOCK ured co. 
1873.) N. Y. 
R. P. ER, Pres’t. 
Remember this is 
HITC HCOG LAMP.” 


Name, Embossed and New Chro:no 
Cards, nameinnewts;>, an Elegant 4% pz ze 
Gilt bound Florz! Aatograph Album 
quotations, 12 page Tllustrated Premii:m 
and Price List and Agent’s Canvassing Ou' fit 


OFFICH OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New YORK, JANUARY Mth, 1884. 
The dvrustees,in Conformity to the Charter of th 
Company, submit the foloutng Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1883 : 

Premiums on gene Risks from 1st 
January, 1883, 3lst December, 

1883. . . $4,168,05.; 10 

1,539.23 53 

$5,708,135 68 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1884 


Total Marine Premiums. 
Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 


uary, 1883, to 31st December, 1883,$4,260,42 93 
Losses p: paid 


$1,901,042 88 


The Company has the following assets, viz. 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


ns secured by Stocks, and other- 

Real Estate and due the 
‘Premium & Bills 1,588,300 79 
Cash in 335.710 68 
$12,972,212 47 


Six per cenit. interest on the outstanding ver 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holder 
thereof, or coir legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, t the Fifth day of February next. 

The outstanding cates of the issue of 
1879 will be redeemed and paid to the ho!ders 
thereof, representatives, on and 
after Tu > th of February next, from 
certificates to «A sreenen at the time of pay 
ment, and cancell 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 


= ear ending 3lst December, 1883, for which 
cates will be issued on and after Tues:lay 
ixth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H OHAPMAN, BSeoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
3. D. JON HORACE GKAY 
GHARLES BENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
UHAS. H. RUSSE ROB’T. B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW CHAS, H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LAN JOHN ELLIOTT 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAS G. DE FOREST 
A. RA AS. D. LEVERICH.: — 
WM. STUGI WILLIAM BRY 
BENJ. LD, LIAM #. 
OS B. CODDINGTON 
bobax, HORACE K. RBE!’, 
WILLIAM DEG 
Cc. ND JOHN L. RIKE 
JOHN D. pall N. DENTON SMI 
H. WEBB, GEORGE B 
CHAS . BURDETT. WM. H. MACY. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Hresidvni 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice- Preside 
A. A. 3d Vice-President, 


“PERFECTION” 


Glass Fount Student Lamp. 


Pat. Nov. 22, 1881. 
‘‘ombining with our Self- 
acting Valve and Non- 
heating Burner, the one 
thing needed to make an 
Absolutely Perfect Lamp. 
ay No running over of the vil, 
nor leaking of the fouut. 
Ask for the 


Perfection Glass Fount 
STUDENT LAMP, 


Manufactured and forsale, 
at wholesale only, by the 


Manhattan Brass 0o., 

First Ave. and 28th St. N.Y. 
Send for lilustrated 
planatory Circular. 


FRENCH & CHOATE 
No. 4 Bond St., 


Are Headquarters for 
Revolving Book Cases, 
Dictionary Holders, 
Book Rests, 
Stylographic Pens, 
Folding Tables 
Paper and Envelopes 
_ Stationery and 
School Supplies, 


ALL AT 
BOTTOM PRICES. 


‘ 
tu 
{ 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


Send Stamp for Cir 
(Tor SAWYERS 
VENT Y-FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS: 


MARK TWAIN 


TERMS. 
CANVASSING 226% OV 


allfor 15e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


i interest thereen wil! cease. The 


LINE SELECTED BY TH? U. 8. GOV’. 
TO weve THE FAST MAIL 


= 
- 


GOING WEST. 


LINE RUNNING TWO THROUG:: 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of tne Continent by way 
of Pacific Junction or Omaha to 


DENVER, 
or Via Kansas City and Atchison to Denver, cou- 
necting in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atchison: 
Omaha and Denver with through traiag for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


and all points in the Far West. sSbortest Line i: 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West, 


AND HEALTH-SEEKER:: 
on Pate not iota the fact that Round Trip tickets - 
reduc rates can be purcnas this Gre: 
Through Line toull the Health and Pleasu. 
Resorts of and South-West tncludi 
the Mountains ‘of COLORADO, the Valley of : 


Vv osemite, th 
CITY OF MEXICC, 
and all points in the Mexican Republic, 


HOME-SEEKERS 
sLeuld also remember that thi: line leads direct —> 
rhe heart of the Government and Railroad Lands i: 
“Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washbii. 
on Territory. 

It is known as the great ROUGH CAR 
»f America, and is universally admitted to be the 
snest Equipped Railroad inthe World 

classes of Travel. 

‘Through Tickets via this line for sale at all gn 
road Coupon Ticket Otlices in the United States en 
Canade. 
POTTER, 

Vice- Pres. aiid Gen. Manager. 
PERCEVAL LOWEL 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t C 
JNU. & A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern 


ONLY 


Cag. 


Ag’t, 
417 Broadway, New York, and 
306 Washington St., Boston. 


CORSET WAISTS 


ARE THE 


BEST MATERIAL 
BEST SHAPE 
BEST FINISH, 
FOR ALL AGES. 
INFANTS TO ADULTS. 
Every Prysicran will recommend them. 


Ask your merchant for them. 
‘Take none other. Send for Circular. 


SOLD BY THF LEADING RETAILERS. 


FERRIS BROS., MFRS., SI WHITE ST.,NEW YORK. 


‘‘Most Reliable and Sim. 
. plest for plain or decor. 


Mark 


Sold by all D ts. ~gaaaen ows 
and Fancy ere, 


Send for Price List and Circular! 


“NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 
NOISELESS—LICHTEST RUNNINC. 
Most and Durable Work, 
AND DOES N T INJURE HEALTH. 


Willeox & Gibbs 8. 658 Broadway, N.Y. 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! . 


Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered, Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated 'Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Ten Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Pinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toles Set. For full particulars address 
AM 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


ComMPaNy 


21 and 33 Vesey were New ‘York 


ARDS: 20 Hidden Name 
name 
bonquet of flowers, ae) New 
H romos W name, 
(not the cheap embossed edge 


Av orticed by for 1%c.) Agents New Sam- 
ok, Presaium List and Price List FREE. with each order. 
Address U. &. CARD CO.. CENTERBROOK, CONN. 


GRAND CHRISTMAS OFFER 


You can have @ an Elegant‘Album, 


or a Choice “Book absolu Free of Charge, by 
addressing UNION PURIIS ING HOUSE, 126 Chem 
re St., New York ; or 204 Main St., Cincinnati, Obic 


~ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


-- 


A CHEERFUL WEDDING TRIP. 


A clergyman of the Episcopal Church 
sends this story to the editor of ‘‘ Harper’s 
Drawer :’’ 

1 was located, in my first parish, in the 
suburbs of Boston. One Monday evening, 
twenty-five years ago, a young mian called 
upon me, whom I knew but slightly. He was 
a mechanic and was earning good wages. 
The call was very long, and he seemed 
greatly embarrassed, and really seemed to 
have nothing to say. I did not suspect that 
he came for any special purpose. At length 
he asked, ‘‘ Have you any engagement for 
next Thursday ?’’ 

‘* None that will prevent me from making 
others,’’ I replied. 

‘*T am tobe married to Miss H——, and 
we thought that we would like Thursday.’’: 

** All right,’’ I answered. 

**Could you marry us early in the day? 
Weare going away and would like to he 
married early,’’ he went on. 

‘* Any hour will suit me,’’ I replied, ‘‘ pro- 
vided I know it beforehand.’”’ 

‘* Would nine o’clock in the morning be 
too early ?’’ he continued. 

‘*It will be perfectly convenient for me,’’ 
said. 

‘* You see,’’ he added,‘ we are going away, 
and we should like to be married early.’’ 

He placed such emphasis on the ‘ going 
away’’ thatI thought it only courteous to 
ask, ‘‘ Where do you intend to go ?”’ 

‘* Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ we haven’t quite made 
by our minds, but I think we sball go to 

ount Auburn.”’ 

And so they did, and spent their wedding- 
day in that cheerful cemetery. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 


A very large number of persons are sufferers 
from physical or nervous exhaustion and a low 
state of vitality, brought on by various causes. 
The arey not sick enough to be classed with in- 
valids, nor well enough to enjoy life, or do any 
bodily or mental work without excessive weari- 
ness or complete prostration—a most miserable 
and unhappy condition, as thousands can testify. 
For this class of persons the new Vitalizing 
Treatment of Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., is especially adapted, act- 
ing’ as it does on the great nervous centers, ren- 
dering them more vigorous, active, and efficient. 
Send for their pamphlet describing the nature 
and action of this remarkable Treatment. It 
will be mailed free. 


THE HALL TYPE-WRITER. 


Cheapest, aa Best Writing 


chine in the World. 

WEIGHT, 7 LBs. PRICE, 840, 
Type Interchangeable, $1 per font. 
warded the JOHN 3007 T MEDAL by the Frank- 

Institute, Also First Premium 


over all com American Institute, New 
York. Callor dor Mrcular. 


Broadway, New York. 306 Fulton St., 
For Crazy Quilts and Patchwork. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


beautiful colors, making a 
with designs for 100 styles 
stitches, a all for 40 cents, by mail. 


The Simplest, 
Ma 


Breok!yo 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG Co,, | 


469 Broadway. New York. 


SS. 


ments an: Gists collection of sugges stic ‘ns 
from leading Sunday-schoul workers in va 
oye | Fious parts of the country, containing some- 

{ thing of interest to every ‘Sunday-school 
At! Superintendent Revised and enlarged for 

SUGCES TIONS FoR Will send free to any 

DECORATIONS,{ sendine u» a list of all the Sunitay- 

AINMENT, school Superintendents inth place. DAVID 

OOK PUB, CO., 13 and 18 Washingwa 
street, Chicago, Lil. 


EDISON'S ELECTRIC LIGHT 60c.° 


A COMPLETE Model INCANDESCENT €. 

Electric LA MP, with Battery, Stand, Burner, Globe, 

Wire, PLATENA, &e., with instructions for 
ting operation, will be sent post-paid 

oth Wonder Cat hoa ue FREF! 

ARBACH ORGAN Pall 


Fine 
WHITING PAPER 

AGENT Send for of new book 
Agent 


INVALID ROLLinc CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 

A Priceless Boon to 


Danger from Catarrh 


That exceedingly disagreeable and very preva- 
lent disease, catarrh,is caused by scrofulous 
taint in the blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla, by its 
powerful purifying and vitalizing action upon 
the blood, speedily removes the cause, and thus 
effects a radical and permanent cure of catarrh. 
Those who suffer from its varied symptoms—un- 
comfortable flow from the nose, offensive breath, 
ringing and bursting noises in the ears, swelling 
of the soft parts of the throat, nervous prostra- 
tion, ete.—should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


The Best Medicine 


*[ have suffered with catarrh in my head for 
years, and paid out hundreds of dollars for medi- 


cines, but have heretofore received only tempo- 


rary relief. I began totake Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
aud now my Catarrh is nearly cured, the weak 
ness of my body is all gone, my appetite is good — 
in tact, I feel like another person. 
parillais the best medicine I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. A. CUNNINGHAM, Providence, R. IL. 


Serious consequences are liable to ensue if 
catarrh is not attended toin season. The disease 
frequently destroys the sense of smell and often 
develops into bronchitis or pulmonary consump- 
tion. Undoubtedly many cases of consump- 
tion originate in catarrh. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
cures catarrh, and haseven effected remarkable 
cures of consumption itself, in its early stages 
A book containing statements of many cures by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla will be sent free to all who 
send address to ©. 1. Hood & Co. Lowell, Mass. 


Catarrh and 'mpure Blood 

* Hood’s Sarsaparilla has helped me more for 
catarrh and impure blood than anything else I 
ever A. Syracuse, N. Y 

‘*T suffered three years with catarrh, and my 
general health was poor in consequence When 
l took Hood’s Sarsaparilla | found | had the 
right remedy. The catarrh is yielding, as Hood's 


Hood’: Sarsa- 


Sarsapari'la is cleansing my biood, and the gen 
‘eral tone of my system is improving FRANK 
 WasHBURN, Rochester, Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 
only by ©. . HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Doses One Dollar 


HO 


Made 


; six for 35. Made 


. Lowell, Mass. 


Dollar 


Sold by all druggists. $1 
by ©. 1. & CO. 


Doses One 


ME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


! Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Sisaty-first Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the Condition 


CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserved for Unearned Premiums, 


Reserved for Unpaid Losses and Claims, ‘ 


Net Surplus, 
CASH ASSETS, - 


of the 


JANUARY, 


Company on the First day of 


1884. 


$3,000,000.00 

2,497,634.00 
327, 877.04 

1,667 240.07 


- $7,492,751.11 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the 


PAYMENT of LOSSES ~f FIRE and tor the 


Protection of y Holders of FIRE INSURANC 


( in Banks, 


Bonds and Mortgages, being tirst licn on Re al Estate (worth $2, S12, 500) 


United States Stocks (market value), 3.45, 620 Ov 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value) 1.519.065 O00 
State Bonds (narket value) 20,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on de — (marke t valtie of Collate rals. SHLVAS Th), 126,650 OU 
Iuterest due on Ist of January, 50,237 83 
Premiums uncollecte a and in hans of Agents, . 79 069 OF 
Real Estate, - : 62.918 25 
Total, $7,492,751.31 

“HAS. 4d. MAKTIN, President. 


J. H. WASHBU as Secretary 
T. KB. GREENE, | ,, 
W. L. BIGELOW, Ass’t See's, 


Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, 


to churches and the trade 


CHILDS’ 


Treatment Fer 
AGENTS WANTED» 


FOR THE PICTORIAL COMPLETE 


Embracin Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine Poultry.. Bees and Dogs. 2 
H. Baker ect pertalaing to stock tHe th 
olored Plates. Farmers clear month A 


» V.S. Cov 


Territory. oafi 
Extracts from Agents’ 


ine «reat Cnurc cu 


RINK’S Patent. Reflectors give the 
and the Beat Light known for Churches, Stores, Show 


gant designs. Send size room. circular A liberal discount 


‘§TOCK-DOCTOR 


108,048 52 


1,172,152 44 


Vice Pres't. 


Db. A. HEALD, 


Most Powerful, the 


Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 


po the 
MEAD THROAT 
Can de taxen atbome Me 
imcurabie eur. g- estioas 


et. 


Periam. Editor Prairie Farmer” and 
and Disease. Two charts 


St. Louis. Mo. 


fential Tgrms, Thompson Co., Pubs. or, New York 


McSHANE BELL 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 

and Chimes for 

Clocks, etc., etc, 
sent free. 

& Co., Ba'timore, M4. 


— — 


BUUACIC 
Ws of Pure Copper and Tin 


>), 


CULLEUE, of 

fers both sexes the best ‘edu 

CT 1 | ) cational advantages at the 

ous tnflu- 


loons; best reli 
ences ; elective 474 students las 
endars sent free by J B. ‘tT. Marsu, See’y. 


OBERLIN CONSERV ATORY oF Mosic.— Under the Col. 
lege management. Full corps of first class — tors 


in Theory, Voice Culture 

Piano, Organ, 

Instruments, ete. CT | 
Prof. F. B. Rice, Director 


Agents—Send 


Sold 
ev everywhere, and some Groban also sell 


WAKRANTE Ds a} ‘ 


EELY BELL FOUNDRY 


ACKWARD AND INV ALID BOYS. The 

unders Senet an experienced physician and 

teacher, makes the care and instruction of 
specialty. Address Dr. Willi fam son, Lyme, 


4 bo), ‘hure ape 00 re ROVE HALL, 
4a¢ ocher bells; also Chim es and Peais New Haven, Conn, 


ew 
Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Te 
ear begins September 24. For circular and full in- 
Formation address Miss MONTFORT. 
oC KLAND COLLEGE. 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. ¥. 


& Co.. West Tray, N.Y. 
BANNERS 


IN SILK AND GOLD. A ‘oe grade and a — for both 
sexes. Music and Art speciaitiea Moderate rates 
Send for Hand- Book, by mail, free, to EK nter any time. 
send for: atalogue. . H. BANNISTE 
J. & WH. LAMB, 


erfect Lou 

Do not wait till you $102 "$35 
ws are forced he me 
gf bed of suffer ng and 5 

languishing. you > = 
# are feeling weak or 
ine? distressed, try for a Roa 

little time the use of 

your headaches anc == 

\ { directions for Cus. Send Tor Circular == 
Blo Z2 tards, Puddings,| GRAVES & SON, 

Gruels, ete., pa- 681 Washington Street, Mass. 
~~ nyeach can. dge’s 
aa — lb \ Food doés not ton the 1563 ‘ew Scrap Pictures and Tennyson’s Poem 

mailed for 10 cts. Capitol Card Co., Hartford,C t. 


and ruggist 
t. Send to 
& CO., Palmer, Mass., for pamphlet. 


IT P AY $ to sellour RubberStamps. Free catalogue 
. to Agents. Foljambe & Co., Cleveland, O 


BEST & CO. 


The only establishment of the kind tn America. 


IN BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
AND CLOAKS, AND _ INFANTS’ 
CLOTHING we keep at ai! times the 
largest and most desirable assortment 
of fashionable styles, comprising a line 
of garments that are far superior to the 


goods usually sold ready made. 
And in addition our assortment of HO- 


SIERY, GLOVES, MERINO UNDER- 
WEAR, WORSTED GOODS, VELVET 
AND JERSEY LEGCINS, BOYS’ HATS 
AND CAPS, SHIRT WAISTS, DRESS 
AND NIGHT SHIRTS, TIES, SCARFS 
AND BOWS, COLLARS AND CUFFS, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, MILLINERY, LACE 
AND EMBROIDERED COLLARS, 

MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, CORSETS 
AND WAISTS, i: cluding our celebrated 
PERFECT WAISTS for ebildren, 

APRONS, BOYS’ AND CIRLS’ SHOES, 

in fact, EVERYTHING worn by CHIL- 
DREN up to 16 years of age—is much more 
complete than can be found elsewhere, and our 
prices for EVERYTHING are guaranteed to 


be the lowest. Weare offering 


SPECIAL BARCAINS 


in garments where lines of regular sizes are 
broken ; also in Hosiery Department, one lot 


BEST ENGLISH RIBBED HOSE, as 
sorted colors, size 5 to 6'6, at 7c. : size 7 8's, 
77e. ; formerly &5ec. to $1.30. 


60 and 62 West 23d St. 
Be ALL ODDS 
“DEST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chi- 

cago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is 

— by all well posted travelers when pass- 
ng to or from 


CALIFORNIA COLORADO 


Tt also operates the best route and the shortest 
line between 


Chicago and St. Paul 2 Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines. 
Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
lowa, Freeport, Elgin, Roe kford, Tlinois, are 
amongst its S00 local stations on its lines. 

Among afew of the numerous points of supe- 
riority enjoyed by the patrons of this road, are ita 
DAY COACHES which are the finest that human 

art and bey nuity can create; its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort: 
and elegance; its PALACE DRAWING ROOM 
CARS, which are unsurpassed by any; and its 
widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 


the like of which are not run by any other road 
anywhere. In short, it is asserted that it IS THE 
BEST EQUIPPED ROADIN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, summer ” 
resorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds 
este essible by the various branches of this 
roa 
It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four hundred passenger conductors 
constantly caring for its cailtions of patrons 
Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route 
AKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket 
agents sellthem. It costs ne more to travel on 
this route, that gives first-class accommodations, 
than it does to go by the poorly-equipped roads. 

For Maps, dese cirvtulars and summer 
resort papers, or other information not obtiir. 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 


GEN'L’ PASS, AGENT, 6. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICAGO, 


Send atx cents for postage, and 

receive free. «a costly box of 

goods which wil! belp all, of 
“prey sex, lo more mohe 


he. ri ht 
than anything else int 


world. Fortunes await t e workers absolutely sure, 
At onee addressTrvug & Co.. Augusta, Maine, 
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direct to the publisher. 
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